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MUSINGS IN THE TWILIGHT—A MADRIGAL. 


BY EUSTACHES LEWIS, JR. 
As the day sinks into gloaming, 
And o’er earth there rests a haze, 
I, through mem’ry’s chambers roaming, 
See the flowers of by-gone days. 
Reflected in sweet friendship’s mirror, 
Faces young, old, of the past 
They are to me tenfold dearer, 
For good actions shine at last. 
When fading day gives way to even, 
And thrilling songsters sink to rest, 
Sweet thoughts that seem to drop from heaven 
Soothe then the chords of mem’ry blest. 
Sailing dream-ships on the air, 
Buoyed up by Cupid and by Hope, 

And twilight’s veil hangs ’round the pair, 
And hides them from our mortal scope. 
Tho’ years may pass, and hopes be blighted, 

And the cold world turn aside, 
I will think with heart delighted 
Of those hours passed by thy side. 
And when the twilight of life has come, 
With naught on earth left to love, 
May friends ‘‘ gone before’’ take thee ‘* Home,”’ 
Then we will meet in heaven above. 





Written expressly for the Visitor. 


SCHARLIE. 





BY PAUL JACQUESE. 





CHAPTER 1X.—Family Secrets. 
The storm which was rapidly gathering 
in the heavens at the time the interview 
between Seagrove and Sterlingame closed 
so abruptly, reached its height, and began 
to subside by noon the following day. To- 
ward evening the clouds scattered, and the 
sun set in a clear sky. Seagrove walked 
down the broad avenue to the terrace steps 
to enjoy the sight of the waves rolling in 
from the yet heaving sea, and breaking 
upon the rocks. He was too restless to 
find enjoyment in anything for many 
minutes, and soon turned to retrace his 
steps. As he did so he met Sterlingame, as 
usual leading Scharlie by the hand. The 
girl looked weary and languid, and held 
back, seeming decidedly averse to meeting 
him. Arthur whispered a few words in 
her ear, however, which reassured her, and 
she even smiled faintly as Seagrove saluted 
her. 
“Now take a seat in the summer house,” 
said Arthur. “I wish to have a few, words 








in private with my friend here. 
farther back, under the roof, where the 
seat is dry,” he continued, as she moved 
toward a seat near the terrace. Then 
turning to Seagrove, he remarked: “ Notice 
how she tries to get between me and the 
way of escape, I have to be eternally on 
the alert.” 

They walked together under the roof, 
but far enough away from the girl to pre- 
vent her hearing their conversation. 

“ Tt will make no difference if she does 
hear,” explained Arthur. 
remembers anything but music. But it is 
well enough to be safe. Now, my keys.” 

“ To lock me in again when opportunity 
offers. Excuse me.” 

‘No, they are necessary to my safety— 
to my life even. I could take the others 
from her, to be sure; but then it would 
render her tenfold the .worse to manage. 
They will do you no good—most of the 
locks have combinations you do not under- 
stand. Come, now.” 

“Well, take them,” said Seagrove, toss- 
ing them to him. 
show you that I do n't fear you, with any 
advantage you may possess.” 

Arthur caught them, with a quick glance 
at Scharlie, who half reclined on a rustic 
seat, and seemed not to notice them. 

“Thank you,” he replied. ‘“ It is a pecu- 
liarity of her madness, that she thinks me 
the insane one.” I humor her in this, and 
let her appear to govern me. If I should 
assert my authority I should be com- 
pelled to resort at once to the straight- 
jacket. But now to our business, if you 
can overlook my conduct of yesterday, and 
trust me again. I have to ask your pardon 
for my foolish heat. Doubtless I wronged 
your mother. I never saw her, and 
only know of her by report, and that 
through prejudiced mouths. I have been 
soangry that by a second marriage my 
father should have put another obstacle be- 
tween me, his only son, and my rights— 
not content to let Constance alone stand in 
that attitude—that my views of the whole 
subject have been colored. I will try to 
think differently of it. Doubtless I wrong- 
ed her.” 


“She never 


Not there, | 


‘*You can have them to | 


“No,” replied Seagrove, “ only relatively. 
|I lay no claim to saintship, either by de- 
| scent or my own works. I only say that 
|my mother was no worse for the same act 
‘than your father. Nay, nor so bad; for she 
| had love for an excuse, at least, and that 
|was more than his conduct proved for 
him.” 

“Well, well,” rejoined Arthur, nervously, 
| “‘ we will not discuss that. As you say we 
| have only our own sins to bear.” 
| “I did not say that. I said we are not 
| responsible for the sins we are compelled 
| to bear.” 

“ However that may be, we can not help 
it, and need not discuss it. What more is 
| it necessary that I should tell in order to 

forward our planss.” 
“Nothing, I think. I merely wished to 
settle the poirit that it was your father who 
| held the relation in question. Have you 
a portrait of him, and his autograph ?” 

“Both. Scharlie will sleep soundly to- 
night, after the sleeplessness of last night. 
Did you hear her? It is the only way— 
sing or rave, whenever a storm is on. Come 
| to my door when the house is still, and I 
will take you through all the rooms, except 
the family suite in the wing. I will show 
| you his portrait and a letter or two. What 
| other steps are necessary ?” 

“T will recite you a little history and you 
shall judge. Perhaps you are conversant 
with the most of it already, but I think 
you will find some new points. Your father 
| was a member of a company which owned 
| not only this place but a large amount of 
|other property, and money, widely scat- 
| tered, and held in the individual names of 
the members of the company, but so ar 
ranged by will and otherwise, that on the 
'death of a member his share reverted to 
the survivors. The documents of the com- 
| pany were intrusted to the care of one 
| member, who was bound as stringently as 

he could be, outside the law, to preserve 
| them, and keep the place of their deposit 
secret from all but the designated officers 
of the company. At stated periods meet 
| ings were arranged (this was after the com- 
| pany had retired from active business), and 
| whoever failed, for a certain length of time, 
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to be present, or inform the company of 
his existence, was debarred from further 
rights. It has been many, many years 
since this plan was adopted, but it has 
been faithfully adhered to. Much of the 
property has been lost, for the law looked 
with suspicion upon it, and it was better to 
lose than to be brought under public scru- 


tiny, but the amount is still enormous. | 


Your father was only twenty when he be- 
same their leader, and at length he, with 
only one other, the youngest and most 
trustworthy of the gang when it broke up, 
was the custodian and inheritor of its vast 
wealth. He lived a wild and reckless life 
of it, and died, as you know, years ago. 
His will, with its curious clause making its 
final effect depend upon the absence for 
twenty-five years of another will, is the title 
by which Constance holds this property, 
and inherits the money necessary to her 
support. 


member of the company, an old, illiterate 
fisherman, named Johns, who has probably 
no appreciation of its value. He lives 
somewhere on this coast, where, I do not 
know, but was trying to discover, when for- 
tune wrecked me and threw me in here. 
In turn, and according to the laws of the 
company, which both adhered to with re- 
ligious exactness, Johns made his will in 
favor of your father. The effect of this 
would be, that whichever survived would 
inherit, provided’”—here Seagrove spoke 
very slowly, emphasizing each word—“ pro- 
vided that he prove the will of the other 
and then annul his own. Now my object 
is to get possession of this will—of both 
wills, if possible—destroy your father’s, 
which has not yet been submitted to the 
courts, and—” 

“Excellent!” exclaimed Arthur, who 
had scarcely moved or taken his eyes from 
e’s face during the recital. “ Ex- 
Then put the fisherman out of 
the wa and possess the whole!” 

Sear ove started. He was not prepared 
for so hearty an indorsement of his plans, 
nor to hear the thought which had been 
tempting him, put into such bold language. 

“You are astonished at my plainness,” 
continued Arthur. ‘Suffer, as I have suf- 
fered; be dependent, as I_am, upon the 
charity of relatives, for that which I should 
have by right; be chained, as it were, to a 
maniac for years, and you would do any- 
thing—anything to break the monotony. 
What is a life, or adozen lives? Is notthe 
instinct of adventure and lawlessness in 
my blood? You are afraid, I perceive. 
Well, you have encountered one who fears 
nothing—shrinks from nothing. What 


you dare not do give to me.” 
[To be Continued.]} 


The Vistror is emphatically a magazine 
for the people. 


Seagro 
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That other will gives the whole | 
amount of his wealth to the other surviving | 











NEW YORE. 


New York, May 16, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

The song-birds have flown, and silence reigns in the 
Academy of Music. Nilsson, Kellgog, Parepa, Wachtel, 
Santley, Capoul, Jamet, etc., are all gone, together 
with Jarrett, Rosa, Strakosch, and Maretzek—adroit 
and spirited gentlemen, who feel each other's pulses with 
a touch so delicately sensitive that each knows the bus- 
iness of the other toa degree of perfection truly mirac- 
ulous; but not on any basis that’s not truly honorable. 
The Nilsson and Parepa operatic seasons here were brill- 
iant and successful to their close. On the 29th ultimo, 
Nilsson bade us adieu in a farewell benefit before a house 
in which there was not even standing room, and which 
overwhelmed her with the most exquisite floral tributes 
and the most enthusiastic applause. Although, save in 
the case of Miss Cary, not supported as well as she might 
have been, she absolutely outsang hersclf, as if to im- 
press us more forcibly than ever, were such possible, 
that she was possessed of a voice unrivaled in timbre, 
compass, warmth, flexibility, as well as of dramatic 


| powers, superb in every relation, and not to be eclipsed 





on any stage in the world. Parepa, also, who bade us 
farewell in a grand performance on the following even- 
ing distinguished herself signally. She is a most ex- 
cellent and conscientious artist; but not being so spirit- 
uelle in physique, culture, or essence—not being pos 
sessed of a pure, silvery voice, without the slightest 
indication of different registers, or of that ineffable 
pathos, wondrous grace, and impassioned fervor which 
are the life-bluod of the drama and of song—admirably 
as she acquitted herself, she did not, upon any occasion, 
make an impression so profuund as that made by the 
Northern Nightingale. She was, nevertheless, received 
with the greatest warmth, and by an audience crowded 
to density. Of Miss Phillips, Wachtel, aud santley, the 
leading artists who assisted her upon the occasion, it is 
unnecessary to speak. The fine dramatic perceptions 
and the culture of the former, and the glorious voices of 
the two latter, are not tu be met with every day. And, 
yet, the honors of the evening seemed to oscillate be- 
tween Wachtel and Santley only. It was, in reality, 
difficult to decide. The Jl Balen of the latter was truly 
fine; but I incline to the belief, that the high C of the 
former, and the Whip Song, in the ‘‘ Postilion,’’ won the 
wildest burst of applause. Nilsson, Parepa, Santley, 
and Jarrett, etc., sailed for London in the Cuba on the 
Ist instant, and Mr. Strakosch on the 8th. Wachtel 
left us for Germany about the same period or a little be- 
fore it. In relation to Mr. Strakosch I may say, that, 
in reality, he has not yet decided as to what he shall do 
in the fall. Rubinstein’s engagement with Mr. Grau 
may fall into his hands. It has been whispered that 
his arrangements with Carlotta Patti are not yet com- 
pleted ; and that, possibly, he may bring an opera com- 
pany from Europe to play against Jarrett and Marctzek, 
who are to have Lucca, Kellogg, and other great stars. 
His adroit and obliging agent, Mr. Freyer, leaves, with 
his wife, on Saturday next for London, also, to assist in 
shaping the future of the spirited impressario ; and here 
he will have the aid of no ordinary tact and resources. 
We have had some few excellent concerts here of late, 
among which the most-noted were those of the Church 
Music Association, under the direction of Dr. James 
Pech; those of the Philharmonic, under the baton of 
Carl Bergmann ; the performances of the splendid violin- 
ist, Sarasate; the matinees of the able pianist, Herr 
Bonawitz, and those of Mr. Louis Engel, on the Engel 
organ, aninstrument of which you havealready written 
a correct and graphic description. These latter perform- 
ances took place at the Union League Theater, before 
crowded and fashionable audiences, and were so charming 
as to have commanded the most marked attention here 
in musical circles ; not only as to the beauty and power 
of the instrument, but as to the magnificent manner in 
which it was made to interpret some of the works of 





Beethoven, Mozart, Bartholchy, Chopin, and a few of 
the exquisite compositions of Mr. Engel himself. 

The last venture of the Mulder-Fabbri Opera Company, 
at the Stadt Theater, has turned out to be a sad failure. 
The treasury gave out, and all went then by the board. 
In like manner, Lalla Rookh has failed at the Grand 
Opera House, involving a loss, as I learn, of between 
twenty and thirty thousand dollars. This, for the sake 
of the management,I regret; but then the palpable 
want of education which characterized so many of the 
actors, was sufficient to damn any drama, spectacular or 
otherwise. Niblo’s, you are of course aware, isin ruins. 
It is to be rebuilt speedily and on agrandscale. Several 
performances are tu be given here for the benefit of the 
sufferers. Booth’s, the Olympic, with Humpty Dumpty, 
and Wallack's, with Charles Mathews in London Ass: r- 
ance, continue to be well patronized. The weather has 
become seasonable on our hands at last, although an odd 
chill blast is to be encountered now and tl en. 

At the concert to be given on Saturday night, at 
Steinway Hall, by the Liederkranz Society, in honor of 
Franz Abt, that eminent composer will conduct; Miss 
Henne, Mr. Graf, and Mr. Steins will sing; Mr. Henry 
C. Timm will preside at the organ; Miss Marie Krebs 
will play the piano, and Senor Sarasate will be the solo 
Several of Abt’s latest compositions will be 
ARION. 


violinist. 
sung during the evening. 
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BOSTON. 


Boston, May 18, 1872. 

‘ov the Editor of the Visitor: 

As the 17th of June approaches, the day for the open- 
ing of the Great International l’eace Jubilee, the 
interest naturally increases, and the subject becomes 
more than ever the talk of the town. In view of this, 
it will be proper perhaps for me to devote the greater 
portion of this letter to the Jubilee, as this will be the 
last preceding the great event. 

Since my last a serious accident has interfered with 
the construction of the Coliseum. Just when the dif- 
ficulties attending the raising of the first great truss had 
been successfully overcome, a wind storm of unusual 
severity, although of brief duration, swept over the 
building, and leveled it to the ground, undoing the 
work of weeks, and piling the ground with a hetero- 
genous mass of broken timber. But the resolution and 
energy of the committee were equal to the emergency, 
and before the next morning dawned a definite plan of 
action had been determined upon, contracts made for 
clearing away the debris, and the work of erecting an- 
other building, similar in general plan to that used for 
the jubilee of 69, vigorously entered upon. The disaster 
has had no dampening effect upon the spirits of the pro- 
moters of this great enterprise, and the public may 
have entire confidence that the building now in process 
of erection will be ready at the appointed time, and that 
none of the promised features of the great festival will 
be omitted. The cost of piping the building for gas 
will amount to upward of five thousand dollars. 

One of Brayton’s ready motors of five-horse power is 
now in process of construction at the Exeter, N. H., 
Machine Works, for the express purpose of furnishing 
power to blow the great organ at the forthcoming 
Peace Jubilee. It will be completed about the first of 
June. 

The design for the frunt of the new building is 
moderately ornamental. The main portion of the 
structure will be 200 feet wide, with gabled roof and ven- 
tilating towers. The galleries will be at the sides, 75 
feet in depth, and covered by a lean-to roof. No change 
will be made in the published arrangement of seats, 
either for audience or chorus. 

Mr. J. Thomas Baldwin, superint-ndent of the or- 
chestra, left for New York and Philadelphia on the 12th. 
He will make some additions to the instrumental force of 
the festival and look after other matters connected with 
his department. Orders have been sent to Vienna for 
the music to some of Strauss’ most popular waltzes, for 
the use of the select orchestra of one thousand. Not 
only Johann Strauss himself, but also the whole of his 
celebrated Vienna orchestra of fifty-six musicians, are 
coming to the Jubilee. Negotiations have been pending 
with this end in view, for some time, and the engage- 
ment was definitely settled by cable telegrams yesterday. 
The musicians will form a part of the great Jubilee or- 
chestra,, and will doubtless perform alone under Strauss’ 
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own direction at some of the concerts. The organiza- 
tion is looked upon as the best disciplined orchestra in 
the world, and, of course, as the best interpreters of 
Strauss’ own compositions. Their concerts at Vienna 
have become celebrated the world over. 

The committee on the reception of the press held a 
meeting at the Revere House on the 13th, which was 
fully attended by representatives of the leading news- 
papers of the city. A long list of papers was decided 
upon to whom invitations should be sent to attend the 
Jubilee. A letter was read from the secretary of the ex- 
ecutive committee, announcing the appointment of Mr 
5. R. Niles as superintendent of the press headquarters, 
a position which he filled with great ability and satisfac- 
tion in 1869. Itis expected that the forthcomin:s Jubilee 
will bring together the largest representation of news- 
paper men ever gathered here, and complete arrange- 
ments fur their accommodation will be made by Mr. Niles 
and his assistants. 

The committee from the Boston city government on in- 
vitations to the Jubilee have sent invitations to President 
Grant and the members of his Cabinet, to the diplomatic 
representatives of foreign nations at Washington, to the 
Governors of every State in the Union,and the Mayors 
of all the principal cities. A large number of letters 
of acceptance have been r ceived, and but one single 
declination. 

The First Section of the Boston Chorus had its weekly 
rehearsal on the 14th, at Bumstead Hall. The occasion 
was of interest for two reasons—the first appearance be- 
fore the Chorus of Mr. Gilmore, the projector and di- 
rector of the Jubilee, and the taking up of some of the 
original music which is to be sung at the Festival. The 
members of the Chorus turned out in large numbers, 
completely filling the hall, and Mr. Gilmore was received 
with great enthusiasm. Dr. L. H. Southard presided at 
the piano. The first selection was ‘‘ Almighty God,” 
words by Moore and music by Mozart (frem ‘*‘ The Magic 
Flute”). In this the solo will be sung by all the basses 
in unison and the chorus by the full twenty thousand 
voices in harmony. This promises to be a very effective 
piece, as does also the romanza from Halevy’s opera of 
“ L’ Eclar,”—** Call me thine own,’’ which was the 
second selection taken up for practice. While the Mozart 
selection will form a special piece for the five thousand 
basses, the romanza by Halevy will be ‘‘ show-piece’’ for 
the sopranos. The first verse will be sung by the sopra- 
nos in unison, and the second by the sopranos and tenors. 
The instrumental obligato will be played by twenty-four 
flutes and the same number of clarionets, and twenty 
oboes, and one hundred violoncellos will accompany the 
air. The third chorus rehearsal was that from Mr, 
John K. Paine’s new oratorio of ‘‘ St. Peter’’—‘‘ This is 
the witness of God”’—and it proved the most interest- 
ing feature of the evening. The composition is of a 
broad and massive character, and presents many diffi- 
culties, but under the careful and effectual mode of drill 
pursued by Mr. Gilmore, it was at length finely sung, 
and with an effect that was truly grand. Before this 
piece was sung, Mr. Gilmore addressed a few words to the 
singers, referring to Mr. Paine as an American composer 
of great talent, and urging upon all the members of the 
chorus the importance of doing their best individually 
and collectively four the American compositions which 
were to be sung at the Jubilee. While the grand works 
of the old masters of song need not be slighted, pride 
should be felt in bringing forward the works of native 
composers in as perfect a manner as possible. ‘* Mighty 
Jehovah,’’ from Donizetti’s opera of ‘* I Martiri,’’ and 
‘*The Curfew,’’ words by Longfellow and music by T. 
Anderton, were in turn rehearsed, all five selections 
thus far having been taken up for the first time by the 
members of the Boston Chorus, and the evening’s prac- 
tice terminated shortly after nine o’clock with a more 
familiar piece—the Damascus Triumphal March from 
Costa’s ‘‘ Naaman,”’ which was finely sung. 

The other Societies of Boston and vicinity are meeting 
regularly for drill, and fast becoming proficient. The 
examination of the thirty-four hundred members of the 
Boston Chorus will probably be begun next week. This 
duty will be attended to by Dr. Tourjee in person, and 
every individual must undergo a musical examination 
before receiving a certificate of membership, without 
which admission to the Coliseum can not be had. We 
understand that the examination is to be made more 
thorough than it was three years ago. 

In accordance with arrangements entered into some 
time ago for a select ‘‘ Bouquet of Artistes,’’ invitations 





were sent out to the leading vocalists of Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, and other cities» 
to the number of one hundred, and within the past few 
days many affirmative responses have been received. 
Some of the letters of acceptance are warmly commen- 
datory of the great musical enterprise, and all seem to 
appreciate the honor of being thus selected as the 
representative vocalists of the land. The following have 
accepted : 

Soprano—Mrs. J. F. West, Mrs. Charles Lewis, Mrs- 
H. E. H. Carter, Mrs. George K. Hooper, Mrs. Minnie 
Little, Mrs. J. W. Weston, and Miss Jessie H. Bartlett, 
of Boston; Miss Jennie Busk, of Baltimore; Miss 
Emma Howson and Mrs. Henry C. Watson, of New 
York; Miss Sarah C. Stackpole and Mrs. Edward 
Hoffman, of Providence; Miss Sarah E. Fisher and 
Mrs. B. F. Gilbert, of Cambridge ; Mrs. J. H. Long, of 
Boston. 

Alto—Mrs. Chas. A. Barry, Mrs. C. E. Whiting, Mrs. 
Jennie Kempton, Miss Julia A. Wells, Miss Clara 
Poole, Mrs. Agnes Giles Spring, Miss Jennie S. Gow- 
arth, Mrs. H. F. Dryant,and Miss Henrietta A. Hunt, 
of Boston. 

Tenor—Messrs. W. H. Fessenden, D. F. Fitz, 8. B. Ball, 
Darius Cobb, Cyrus Cobb, and Henry I. Whitney, of Bos- 
ton, G. W. Haleswood, of Providence; G. H. Brittan, 
of Chicago; W. W. Davis, of Cambridge. 

Bass—-Messrs. Wm. Hamilton, of Philadelphia; A. 
B. Ryder, G. W. Dudley, P. H. Powers, Louis Elson, 
Edward Hermannson, H. M. Aiken, Hiram Wildie, A. 
Ar layani, and Warren Davenport, of Boston; Gustavus 
F. Hall, of New York; D. 8S. Gregory, Jr., of Jersey 
City ; John L. Shaw, of Portland, and Daniel E. ‘Spencer: 
of Milford. 

A San Francisco letter represents the musical public 
of San Francisco as highly interested and excited over 
the coming Festival. There will be a goodly delegation 
present from California. The announcement in the 
papers that Mrs. Louise S. Marriner, a prominent vocal- 
ist of San Francisco, has been invited to join the ‘‘ Bou- 
quet of Artistes” has been received with great favor, 
and is regarded as a handsome compliment to that far 
off section of the country. It is proposed to give Mrs. 
Marriner a complimentary concert previous to her de- 
parture for the East. The two extremes of the United 
States—Bangor and San Francisco—will be represented 
in the chorus of the Jubilee. The complete edition of 
the chorus is being delivered at the rate of 1,000 copies 
per day. The collection makes a book of 167 pages of 
music, sixty-three different selections being included in 
the list. There will be an appendix containing national 
songs and a few original compositions, which were not 
received in time to be printed with the others. The new 
compositions in the chorus book are the two choruses 
from John K. Paine’s unpublished oratorio of ‘St. 
Peter,’ Dudley Buck’s ‘‘ Festival Hymn,’ and two 
choral works by Matthias Kellar—‘‘ Peace on Earth” 
(Invocation Hymn) and the “‘ German Union Hymn.” 

In honor of the great German composer, Franz Abt’ 
who will be present at the Jubilee, Mr. Gilmore pro- 
poses to have one of Abt’s most familiar songs, ‘‘ When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly,’’ performed under the 
direction of the composer himself. The first verse will be 
sung by the five thousand sopranos, the second by the 
five thousand tenors, and the full chorus of twenty thou- 
sand in harmony. The music will be included in the ap- 
pendix soon to be issued. 

The Grand International Peace Jubilee ball will take 
place on the evening of Wednesday, the second week of 
the festival. 

Mr. H. L. Hayford, who officiated as chief usher at the 
jubilee of 1869, has been selected to perform the same 
duty at the coming festival. 

The season tickets at $5 each are selling very rapidly, 
and those who desire a choice of seats should secure their 
tickets soon. More season tickets have already been 
sold than were issued during the last jubilee. The num- 
ber of tickets for single admission is to be 396,000. The 
general admission tickets for the public will be ready fur 
delivery on the 29th inst. 

It has been unanimously determined to extend an in- 
vitation to the members of the Japanese Embassy, 
some sixty in number, to visit Boston during the 
Jubilee. There is no doubt of their acceptance of the 
invitation. 

The committee on accommodation is doing its utmost 
to meet the demand upon them. 

MURILLO. 








ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louis, May 20, 1872. 


To the Editor of the Visitor: 

Boston is to have her great musical gathering during 
the coming month, and so is St. Louis—the one being 
international, the other only national. The Eighteenth 
Saengerfest of the North American Saengerbund will 
commence in this city on the llth day of June, and will 
be opened with a grand parade of all the singing socie- 
ties that are at that time in St. Louis. A call has been 
made by the committee upon all the German socicties and 
organizations in the city to join. Up to the 15th, eighty 
lodges had declared their intention to join in the pro- 
cession. Letters are daily received from all parts of the 
United States, announcing the coming of societies, from 
which it appears evident that the Eighteenth Saenger- 
fest will be the largest and greatest of any that have 
preceded it. The building will be built and all ready by 
the time it is needed. Of this there is no doubt. Ample 
accommodations will also be provided for the thousands 
who attend. We understand there will be about three 
thousand singers and their friends from your city. The 
limits of this letter, of course, will not admit of going 
into the subject in detail, but Ican assure your readers 
that everything is being arranged upon a large scale, 
and points to unmistakable success. 

The Saengerfest will commence on the 11th, and con- 
tinue to the 16th of June. The tollowing programme 


has been adopted : 
PROGRAMME. 


First day, Tuesday, June 11th.—Reception of the 
singers, and conducting them to the headquarters. 

Second day, Wednesday, June 12th.—Keception till 
twelve o'clock; at two o’clock, Prec ssion; at eight 
o'clock, Reception Concert, given by the ladies, musi- 
cians, and singers of St. Louis—in tact, our Official Re- 
ception. 

Third day, Thursday, June 13th.—At eight o’clock 
A. M., General Rehearsal ; at eight o’clock Pp. M., First 
Grand Concert 

Fourth day, Friday, June 14th.—At eight o'clock a. 
m., Rehearsal; at eight o'clock Pp. m., Second Grand Con- 
cert. 

Fifth day, Saturday, June 15th.—At eight a. m., Busi- 
ness Meeting ot the Saengerbund ; at eight o'clock P. M., 
Concert, Torchlight Procession, and Summer Night’s 
Festival at Schneider's Garden. 

Sixth day, Sunday, June 16th.—Picnic. 

A number of the leading organists of the Catholic 
churches of this city, with the members of their choirs, 
have or anized themselves into a permanent choir- 
union, having for its object the rendition in proper style 
of the compositions of the great masters in music. The 
organization is not exclusively confined to members 
of the Catholic church, although the Catholic choirs in- 
itiated the enterprise, but all the vocalists of the city 
have been invited to become members. The first con- 
cert of the union will be given in the Saengerlest build- 
ing at an early day, and subsequent to the meeting of 
the Saengerfest association, although I am not aware 
that the precise time has yet been announced. 

The Apollo Theater will be reopened fora summer 
opera season, on the 16th prox., by Julius Hermann, 
musical director, and Nathan Waldstine, business man- 
ager. They have engaged an excellent company, em- 
bracing some of the old favorites, as Mrs. Schueller- 
Jaeger, Miss Dzuiba, and Mr. Beetz. 

We have had innumerable concerts, festivals, etc., 
which, being common to all cities, I will not attempt to 
enumerate. 

In dramatic matters, the two important items of the 
month are the debut of Ben De Bar, in the cha‘acter 
of Falstaff, and the great personations of Janauschek, 
the Queen of English Tragedy. Mr. De Bar was highly 
successful, of course, in drawing auditors and winning 
admiration in his new rule. Of course, not every actor 
could attract fashion and intelligence to the extent that 
Mr. De Bar has done, and probably there are few char- 
acters besides Falstaff in which even the greatest artists 
could meet with such entire appreciation. In this role 
Ben De Bar appears greater than ever before. Almost 
every reader of Shakespeare has his individual conception 
of the part, and it is hardly possible for any one to re- 
place it with even a more correct one. For this reason, 
no one opinion can be taken as final, as regards the car- 
riage of the fat knight. It is enough if the gems of 
true wit, with which the entire part is studded, are 
clearly and effectively exhibited, and the extremes of 
cowardice and gentility, of braggadocio and culture, are 
blended with tolerable smoothness. All this Mr. De Bar 
does admirably, and familiarity with his characterization 
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can not fail to increase the favorable impression it has 
already made. 

Mile. Janauschek concluded an engagement at the 
Olympic Theater, on the 11th, which extended her fame, 
or rather fully established it, in the minds of those who 
have witnessed her late impersonations. Since she was 
here last she has improved, in that she had acquired a 
greater case in the English language, and could there- 
fore concentrate her powers more exclusively to a free 
and full development of character. No one can now 
charge her with imperfect English. Her accent and pro- 
nunciation are better than one-half of the native-born 
actresses, who would like to be accounted good readers. 
Her understanding of the text is thorough, and only in 
some of her most excited scenes could it possibly be de- 
tected that the English language is not her mother 
tongue. This is one of the marvels to be recorded in 
the annals of the stage, which will stamp Janauschek as 
a most remarkable woman. Her week’s business con- 
sisted of Mary Stuart, Deborah, Lady Dedlock, Medea and 
Lady Macbeth. For Saturday’s matinee she repeated 
Mary Stuart, and in the evening played in Shakespeare’s 
** Winter's Tale.’’ She tendered Mr. Charles Pope a 
benefit on Friday night, and ‘*‘ Macbeth’? was done in 
superb style on that occasion. There was also an en- 
thusiastic audience to cheer the perfo: mance on. 

Then we have had McKee Rankin, as Rip Van Winkle, 
the Mark Smith and Wyndham Comedy Companies, the 
Ravels in pantomime, and various other attractions, 
which have been more or less generously patronized. 
But I must close, and sign myself, Musicus. 
———— 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 18, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: . 

The sprightly little, charming little, handsome little 
Aimee, reigning Queen of Opera Bouffe, has been here, 
and played havoc with many a Quaker heart. 

The season of four performances was the most suc- 
cessful as well as the shortest ever given in Philadel- 
phia, and we hear with pleasure that already arrange- 
ments have been made for the return of Aimee in the 
fall for a longer engagement. In the meanwhile she 
will thoroughly reconstruct her troupe—something, it 
is truth to say, greatly needed. Her chorus, though 
well trained, is not large enough, and with the exc«p- 
tion of herself, Duchesne, Edgard, and Dubois, no mem- 
ber of her company amounts to anything. The tri- 
umphant success of Aimee proves incontrovertibly that 
the love of Offenbach’s jolly airs still lingers among us. 
She crowded the Academy nightly solely by her own 
merits and the merits of the operas. No advance agent 
sounded her praises in the ears of the critics. Indeed, 
neither before her coming nor during her stay did any 
representative visit the newspapers. This is without 
precedent. Every new play has its avaunt courrier, and 
every approaching artiste, no matter what his or her 
power, or how well he or she is known, thinks it nec- 
essary to sen:| ahead some one to sound praises and se- 
cure the publication of puffing paragraphs. Whether 
through mismanagement or what else, we know not, 
but all this was omitted in Aimec’s case, yet every per- 
formance found the Academy thronged by the very bon- 
ton of the city, who hailed the Queen of Opera Bouffe 
with thunders of applause, and yet we are told Offen- 
bach has seen his day. 

The Queen of Tragedy, too, has been here, remaining 
three weeks, and playing to the largest and most en- 
thusiastic audiences the city vouchsafes. Her engage- 
ment closed on the 11th inst. Miss Cushman has lost 
nothing of her power to conceive or to represent the 
great tragic emotions during the period she has been 
absent from the stage, and her acting to-day is, if any- 
thing, riper and more finished than it was years ago. 
Broad and massive as is her style, yet no detail that 
is necessary to the general effect is neglected, but every 
point is finished with the nicest art, and the lights, the 
shades, and the half tints, which give them their value, 
are blended with a master hand. Miss Cushman’s 
**Queen Katherine ’’ is a wonderfully impressive per- 
formancé, which fills out completely the dramatist’s 
conception of the character, and, if anything, adds a 
luster to it. The trial scene especially will long be re- 
membered by those who have been fortunate enough 
to witness it as one of the most powerful and touch- 
ing pieces of tragic acting seen in this city of late 
years. 














Mrs. John Wood and her company played a not alto- 
gether successful engagement at the Academy, com- 
mencing on the 6th. 

A grand vocal and instrumental concert was given at 
Concert Hall on the 10th inst. The chief feature 
was the reappearance of Mr. J. L. Cancross on the lyric 
stage, and he sang with his usual taste and expression 
a couple of ballads that won hearty encores. Mme. 
Behrens, Mme. Schimpf, and Messrs. Jas. A. Arnold, 
W. A. Briscoe, and A. R. Taylor also appeared. 

There have been numerous other concerts, etc., of 
course, but you will not care to have them enumerated. 

A very large audience was present at the concert 
in honor of Franz Abt at the Academy last night. 
The programme comprised eight vocal Abt selections, 
and two by other composers, which were rendered by 
the Mennerchor, Sengerbund, Junger Mennerchor, 
Harmonic and Vocal Union Societies. It will thus be 
seen that it was decidedly an Abt concert. The rest of 
the programme consisted of two selections for the or- 
chestra, a Mendelssohn trio by Himmelsbech, Kopta, 
and Hennig, anda Vieuxtemps solo by Kopta. The dis- 
tinguished composer directed the opening chorus by the 
combined societies, and the second overture of the or- 
chestra. He also played with considerable feeling and 
expression the accompaniment of the soprano solu, 
Verlegenheit, The latter was sung by Miss Bertha 
Krause, and was encored. The concert, in all its parts, 
pleased the large numbers present, and Herr Abt has 
every reason to be satisfied with the compliment paid 
him. 

A complimentary benefit in aid of the funds of the 
Typographical Society will take place at the Musical 
Fund Hall on Saturday evening, May 25. The enter- 
tainment will be given under the auspices of a number 
of prominent citizens of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Carl Sentz, whose orchestral concerts at the 
Mennerchor Garden were so popular last summer, an- 
nounces a second season, to commence on June 14th, 
and to continue until September 14th. 

Considerable interest is manifested here relative to 
the Boston Jubilee. A large number of our musicians, 
vocal and instrumental, will take part in the festival, 
and so may MIGNON. 





INDIANAPOLIS. 





INDIANAPOLIS, May 20, 1872. 


To the Editor of the Visitor: 

Circumstances over which I had no control prevented 
me from writing to you last month. I regret this for 
but one principal reason. Mr. H. J. Shonacker gave his 
annual concert at the Academy of Music, and received 
valuable assistance from your Miss Jane Sullivan, and 
Mr. Newhall, the baritone, and I wished to tell them 
how much pleasure we derived from their excellent per- 
formances, and to thank them forit. If it be not too 
late now they will accept our warmest thanks, and a 
cordial invitation to come again, always finding a warm 
welcome awaiting them. 

So far this month we have had no musical entertain- 
ments worthy of special mention, but there are some 
just ahead. On the 28th, the Indianapolis Choral Union 
will undertake the production of Haydn's ‘‘ Creation.” 
For months the Union has been rehearsing this majestic 
oratorio, and will doubtless give acreditable rendition. 
Prof. J. S. Black, the director, is one of the most effi- 
cient leaders in the West, and the best drill-master in 
America. The performers number about eighty voices, 
including the best in the city. The orchestral accom- 
paniments will be furnished by the Philharmonic Society, 
of twenty-three pieces. 

On the 29th, the Euterpean Society will give their first 
gran/ annual concert, when we expect a pleasant even- 
ing. Although young, this society is well developed. and 
capable of giving excellent performances. Prof. Ora 
Pearson is a leader of judgment, and understands the 
capacity of the material under his direction. The pro- 
gramme is not announced at this writing, but there can 
be no doubt of its excellence. 

Preparations are in progress for rendering the ‘‘ Dead 
March in Saul ”’ on tlre 30th, at the graves of our dead 
soldiery. A majority of the musical societies of the city 
will unite for the purpose. An artillery accompaniment 
will be played. 

The magnificent Janauschek, with the New York Star 





Company for support, played here four nights of last 








week, closing Saturday evening. 
ment two new plays were introduced—Shakespeare’s 
‘*Winter’s Tale” and “Chesney Wold,’ a dramati- 


During the engage- 


zation from Charles Dickens’ ‘‘ Bleak House.” Both 
proved immensely popular here. I need not say that 
Mile. Janauschek played the leading roles well, for it is 
acknowledged that she never plays otherwise than well, 
excellently well. I have no doubt she has a just title to 
the appellation, Queen of Tragedy. Miss Cushman, 
having the advantaze of her in experience, may be her 
superior in a few respects, but not in general. 

To-day a new theatrical combination, under the name 
of ‘*Keane’s Grand Combination,” left this city for a 
summer’s tour by Jand and water, through the Western 
and Middle States. The company will produce ‘ Rip 
Van Winkle” under canvas, with complete stage 
scenery, masks for demon scene, calcium lights, band 
wagon and horses. The company consists of Mr. J. 
H. Keane, late leading comedian at the Louisville 
Theater, who will play ‘* Rip,’’ in which character he 
is said to be second only to Jefferson; W. H. Halpin, of 
the National Theater, Cincinnati; Harry Wilton, Fred. 
Fisher, Miss May Williams (engaged for the part of 
Meenie”’), and Miss Hattie Wilton, of the Academy 
company here; Messrs. Spencer, Catlin, Davidson, Miss 
Florence Reed (Dolly Peak), La Petite Eloidie Le 
Compte, of the Opera House, Louisville; stage car- 
penter, property man, and canvas men. Mr. J. C. 
Phillips is advance agent, and John Mason, treasurer. 

The play will be produced with a number of innova- 
tions, among which will be a ballet scene in the first 
act, for which Miles. Celestine and Cola have been en- 
gaged. In this act Mr. Harry Wilton will introduce 
his Lingard changes, and a trapeze act will also serve 
to lend variety to the performance. 

The company will open at Mattoon, Illinois, on the 
25th inst., and from thence to Cairo by land, where they 
will take the steamer ‘“‘ City of Boston,’ chartered for 
athree months’ trip, and travel up the Ohio as far as 
Pittsburg, stopping at all places along the route. The 
money in the concern is furnished by Mr. Titus, a 
banker of Vandalia, Illinois, who takes great interest in 
theatrical matters, and has just completed an elegant 
opera house in that city, at a cost of $75,000. The com- 
pany is well organized and equipped every way. 

Prof. Biack gives his fifth annual concert on the 9th 
proximo, in which he will be assisted by the best talent 
the city possesses. E. C. T. 





CHICAGO. 





CuicaGco, May 20, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

Principal among the musical events of the month in 
Chicago has been that of the production of Handel’s ‘*‘Mes- 
siah,’’ by the Oratorio Society, on the 16th. The audience 
was very large and the effort superb in all respects—an 
effort which redounds most brilliantly to the society’s 
credit, in view of the great difficulties which their energy 
has so ably overcome. Chicago in her palmiest days never 
heard a chorus so large, admirably trained, and evenly 
balanced in its parts. The soprani and tenors were all 
young, fresh voices, and the brilliant, resonant, unworn 
tones of these leading elements gave a character to the 
choral numbers, which has rarely been heard before in 
similar attempts in our city. The admirable perform- 
ance of the society in rendering the choral] numbers is 
deserving of the most unqualified and ardent praise, 
and Mr. Butterfield, the. skillful and sympathetic con- 
ductor, has, indeed, reason to be proud of the masterly 
style in which his chorus singers have responded to his 
careful and judicious training. The chorus consisted 
of 150 voices, gathered from the best musical material 
in Chicago; and the long and severe training to which 
they have submitted themselves, bears its legitimate 
fruit in perhaps the finest choral efforts that have ever 
been given in our midst. The orchestra was no less 
good, and its only fault perhaps was that it was not 
quite large enough, as there was not more than forty 
pieces. The grand mass of vocal harmony might, per- 
haps, have been more fittingly sustained by a heavier 
orchestral accompaniment, yet none but the most carp- 
ing critic would be disposed to find fault, particularly 
as the organ, under the masterly manipulation of Mr. 
W.S. B. Matthews, lent its swelling notes to augment 
the force of instrumental sound. Of the soloists it is 
my pleasant duty to speak no less admiringly about, in 
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general, bating certain faults that did not materially 
mar the enjoyable completeness of the whole perform- 
ance. Mrs. Clara Huck and Mrs. E. R. E. Carpenter 
were the soprani; Mr. S. C. Campbell and Mr. James 
Gill the basso; Mrs. Davidson, contralto, and Mr. 
Bischoff, tenor. I have not room to speak of their indi- 
vidual performances, but they were all creditable and 
satisfactory to the most critical. 

Blind Tom, the wonderful negro, has been here, delight- 
ing large and fashionable audiences nightly. 

Several new plays have been produced this month, 
among which was Morton’s ** Mignon,”’ brought out at 
the Academy on the 16th, for the first time in America, 
with Miss Lillie Eldridge in the title role. This play 
was put in dramatic form by Mr. John M. Morton, of 
New York, the ground work having been the libretto of 
Ambroise Thomas’ opera of the same name. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Morton did not draw more freely on 
Goethe’s novel of ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” 
in which the story originally occurs. The author of 
the operatic libretto has so hacked to pieces and emas- 
culated the unity and power of the Goethean conception, 
that it can only be recognized as many French wines 
are that come to America, by the label. The story of 
the opera is of the weakest, and seems a miserable use 
of excellent material from first to last, the paucity of 
which was only guarded against damnation by the mag- 
nificent magnetism of Miss Nilsson’s acting. The play- 
wright in the present case has been more liberal in using 
the generous gift of the German poet to the world, and 
has set the conception of Mignon in a framework more 
attractive. The critics are somewhat divided upon the 
merits of the play and its performers, and I have not 
time to express an opinion upon it. 

** Peril, or, On the Beach at Long Branch,”’ by Bart- 
ley Campbell, has also been rendered at the Academy, 
with indifferent success. 

Mr. W. G. Taylor, one of our successful business men, 
made his debut on the dramatic stage on the 17th, in 
the difficult role of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth.” It was 
a great undertaking, but Mr. Taylor succeeded in devel- 
oping talents that are capable of accomplishing much 
for their possessor. 

The summer season at the Globe Theater was opened 
very auspiciously by the Wyndham Comedy Company 
on the 6th. The Globe has never since its opening had 
the compliment of an audicnce of such elegant and re- 
fined appearance, not excepting Wachtel’s audiences, as 
that of the opening night, and while it was noticeable 
that the gallery gods were not in their accustomed place, 
the main part of the house was crowded. . The interior 
of the theater had been entirely transformed from one 
of the most despicable excuses for a place of amusement 
to a thoroughly delightful resort. Everything in connec- 
tion with the arrangement of the house was in such perfect 
order and harmony that one could not but be surprised, 
so great a change has taken place. Of the Wyndham 
company, so much has been said heretofore that any 
lengthy allusion to the merits of the combination would 
seem superfluous. It may, however, be remarked that 
the company is at present composed of the same ladies 
and gentlemen, save two, as it was originally, and the 
places of these have been filled with talent in every way 
superior to them, while there have been several additions 
made. Mr. Wyndham has succeeded in making the 
Globe one of the most popular places of amusement in 
the city. ‘Progress’ will occupy the boards this 
week. 

Since the fire amusement matters have not been in so 
flourishing a condition as they are to-day, whereat all 
rejoice, including ORPHEUS. 


MISS KELLOGG IN LONDON. 


The numerous friends of Miss Clara Lou- 
ise Kellogg in this city will learn with 
pleasure that she made her first appearance 
in opera, since her return to England, at 
Drury Lane, on the evening of the 11th 
ult., in the part of Linda. The house was 
filled with a fashionable audience, who 
greeted Miss Kellogg with great enthu- 
siasm, and the verdict of the press, as to the 
performance, was in the highest degree fa- 
vorable.—New York Evening Post. 
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T 
Mosicar ConTENTS. 





FOUR YEARS MORE, Quartette, Pro Phundo Basso. 


FOR ME, Song and Chorus, P. P. Bilis. 
THE SPRING HAS COME, . ° ° ° Root. 
GO WHEN THE MORNING, Root. 





LETTER BOX. 








F. E. B., Mircne.t, Inp.—Can I have first-class advan- 
tages for studying music in your city? 

Yes. 

PuBLisHINnG Bureav, Cuicaco.—Your MSS. not suit- 
able. If you wish them returned you must send stamps. 

R. S., GREENCASTLE, IND.—Does Fisk make the best band 
instruments in this country? 

They are so regarded by our best musicians. 

Jenny, CoLumsus, 0.—Will Nilsson return to America 
this fall? 

No. 


OPERATIC COMBINATIONS. 





Only a year or two ago, an opera troupe 
was composed of a single prima donna; with 
a string of incompetent, unknown assist- 
ants, male and female. Managers dared 
not risk the possibility of heavy loss, or 
immense gain, which must follow the pre- 
sentation or two or more first-class artists 
simultaneously, and therefore contented 
themselves with offering but one principal 
attraction. Should this attraction, being 
mortal, be so unfortunate as to contract a 
cold, or be temporarily affected with bron- 
chial trouble, the public must be disap- 
pointed, thus inflicting damages upon the 
manager, and loss and censure, sometimes, 
upon the unoffending prima donna. The 
injustice of such a proceeding is apparent. 

Caroline Richings tried it, and although 
she has been styled the “ iron-clad singer,” 
literally wore herself out in a season or two, 
and was compelled to return to the drama. 
Strakosch tried it during the season of 





1870-71, with Nilsson, and the disappointed 
audiences were counted by scores tefore 
the season closed. Seeing the folly of this 
course, he last season secured a double 
troupe, so that his prima donna was com- 
pelled to sing but three nights per week. 
The result equaled about $240,000 net gain 
to himself, and a like amount to Nilsson. 

But it remained for the plucky little Carl 
Rosa, backed by the rare foresight and 
judgment of his wife, to cap the climax. 
Mr. Rosa was not satisfied with one star, 
but he gave usafullset. His prima donna 
is one of the greatest artists of the age; his 
tenor is one of the most famous now living; 
his baritone has no superior in any opera 
house of Europe; and his contralto is a true 
and noble singer of whom this country has 
long been proud. In some respects such a 
combination could not be equaled else- 
where; but it might be imitated. 

But he did not stop here. He took so 
much pains with his chorus, his orchestra, 
his wardrobe, his property room; prepared 
the performances with so much care, was 
so industrious and conscientious, that his 
venture was an unfailing topic of conversa- 
tion in society and discussion in the news- 
papers, and excited as much popular inter- 
est, almost, as the choice of the next Presi- 
dent or the settlement of the Alabama 
claims. It is not unreasonable to hope 
that his experience may have permanently 
raised the standard of operatic art in 
this country, and made impossible for 
the future those incongruous represen- 
tations which have vexed the critical temper 
so much in the past. The shabby-genteel 
in art ought to have received its death blow 
this spring; and that theory of manage- 
ment which makes an opera company con- 
sist of one good prima donna, with a string 
of incompetents like bobs to her kite, ought 
to be classed henceforth jwith the vulgar 
delusion that a gentleman is well dressed 
when he wears a new satin cravat, with 
muddy boots and a soiled shirt-collar. It 
rests entirely with the patrons of operas 
hereafter, whether such one-power organi- 
zations shall thrive in the United States 
or not. 

If we mistake not, the die is cast; and he 
who would attempt to further impose upon 
the public is worthy to be rated a fool at 
the outset. 

Acting upon the already proven proposi- 
tion, that double attractions double re- 
ceipts, Messrs. Jarrett and Maretzek have 
engaged the eminent actress and singer, 
Pauline Lucca, the distinguished European 
contralto, Ilma de Murska, and the favorite 
American prima donna, Clara Louise Kel- 
logg, with whom they will open the operatic 
season of 1872-73, in this country. Such a 
combination must carry everything before 
it. It is not to be supposed, either, that 
Carl Rosa will suffer himself to be outdone, 
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and so we may expect another powerful 
combination will enter the field next sea- 
son. With such competition contending 
for patronage, we may rest assured there 
will be no dearth in amusements in the 
operatic line during the next season in this 
country. 


- -_- 


DORE REJECTED. 





The newspapers of late contain a para- 
graph to the effect, that “one of Dore’s 
paintings has been rejected by a scrupulous 
art committee in Paris,’ whereat many cry 
out in astonishment. Weadmire the pluck 
of that committee, not because of want of 
admiration for Dore, but because they had 
the courage to express their convictions, let 
the effect fall where it might. That the 
painting was defective, there can be no 
doubt; and, if so, why retain it, even had Ra- 
phael himself painted it. It is time the old 
feudal cry—“ the king can do no wrong” — 
was hushed throughout Europe, as it is 
throughout America 


THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 





Through the daily press of the country, 
the world has been informed of the unex- 
pected death of Thomas Buchanan Read, 
familiarly known as the poet-artist. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary for us to do more 
than merely record the sad occurrence 
upon this page, and leave the record of his 
life in the hands of his countless friends. 
He died at the Astor House, New York, 
Saturday night, May 11, at the age of fifty 
years and one month, of pleuro-pneumo- 
nia, contracted on shipboard while coming 
from Rome to Cincinnati, his old home, 

Mr. Read was twice married; first, in early 
life, toa New York lady, and last to Miss 
Butler, of North Hampton, Massachusetts, 
who still survives her husband. She is the 
ideal of a poet’s love—golden haired, fragile, 
beautiful. Every one who is familiar with 
her worshiping husband’s paintings has 
seen her face. It gleams more or less 
strongly from the canvas in a score of his 
pictures, and her image is even shadowly 
suggested in the idealizing portion of his 
portrait painting—a fact which his enemies 
have often hung adverse criticism upon. 
The poet leaves no children, and his chief 
inheritance will be his name and his 
works. 

At a meeting of his brother artists, in this 
city, on the 15th ultimo, Mr. T. J. Galla- 
gher, one of the oldest of Mr. Read's Cin- 
cinnati friends, presiding, the following 
resolution of respect and condolence were 
unanimously adopted: 


‘* Whereas, It has pleased the Ruler of the Universe 
to remove to another sphere our former fellow-artist, 
Thomas Buchanan Read ; therefore, be it 

** Resolved, That we most sincerely deplore his death, 
and cordially unite in expressing the opinion that art 








has lost one of her most enthusiastic votaries ; liter»ture 
a brilliant star in her coronet; aud our country one of 
her noblest and patriotic sons. 

‘*And while we pay the tribute due to him alike as 
poet and painter, it is coupled with regret that after the 
weary pilgrimage of life his remains could not have 
rested here among the scenes of his early struggles, 
where both his pen and pencil first limned the fairy con- 
ceptions which were so exclusively his own. 

** Resolved, That we hereby tender to Mrs. Read our 
heartfelt sympathies in her great affliction, and assure 
her that among those who follow the pathway of art 
there is not lacking a just appreciation of the genius 
which beautified everything it touched and builded an 
endearing memorial in the hearts of men to Thomas Bu- 
chanan Read wherever the English language is spoken. 

** Resolved, That these resolutions be published, and a 
copy forwarded by the Secretary to Mrs. Read.” 


On Tuesday, the 14th of May, the remains 
of the departed were deposited in the beau- 
tiful Laurel Hill Cemetery of Philadelphia, 
a fitting resting place for America’s hon- 
ored and revered poet-painter. 


THE FRENCH AND DUSSELDORF ARTISTS’ 
DONATION 70 CHICAGO. 








The oil and water-color paintings, draw- 
ings, sketches, and bronzes, numbering in 
all about three hundred valuable works, 
donated by the French and German artists 
to their brethren who suffered by the great 
Chicago fire, have reached New York, since 
the last number of the Visiror went to 
press. The names of the contributors to 
the French collection comprise almost 
every artist of note at present in Paris. 
Foremost among them, of course, stand the 
names of Cabanel, Merle, Gerome, Meis- 
sonier, Bouguerau, Jules Breton, Berranger, 
Vernier, Boulanger, Ph. Rosseau, Bonti- 
bonne, Willems Brion, Butin, Cooman, De- 
lort, Detaille, Gonbic, Hamman, Madeline 
Lemaire, Fortuny, Mazerolle, Pasini, Perig- 
non, Saintain, Lecompte, and others only a 
trifle less noted. The Messrs. Goupil & Co. 
contribute on their own behalf a picture 
painted by Horace Vernet, in 1823, for the 
Duke of Orleans, representing “Allan Ma- 
cauley,” one of the heroes of Scott's Legend 
of Montrose. Itis as fresh and brilliant in 
color as the day it was painted. While on 
exhibition in Paris, this picture was claimed 
by the Orleans Princes as their property, it 
having been taken from the palace at Neu- 
illy during the revolution of 1848. Mr. 
Goupil of course offered to restore the pic- 
ture, but the Princes, hearing it was in- 
tended for Chicago, waived all claim to it. 
This collection is valued at $100,000. 

The Dusseldorf collection, though not so 
fine as the French, contains some excellent 
pictures. Carl Hubner is represented by 
“The Stricken Home,” a girl lamenting 
over the ruins of her father’s house; Knaus 
by two fine crayon drawings; Jacobsen by 
‘“‘A Winter Landscape,” and Andreas Ach- 
enbach by a vigorous sketch; Ed. Allan 
Schmidt a sketch, the head of an old man; 
Siegert, the head of an old beggar woman; 
Toussaint, “Boys Fishing;” and Norden- 
berg a large landscape, ‘“‘The Return of the 
Herd.” 

Among the contributors whose names are 
well known here, besides the above, are 








Otto Rethel, Sell, Zoungheim, Hiddemann, 
Munthe, Klein, Otto Erdmann, Sus, Stum- 
mel, Straub, Ludwig, Jansen, Sohn, Carl 
Mucke, Gebhardt, Plathner, H. Pohle, Pro- 
fessor Camphausen, Tannert, Von Mille, 
A. Bauer, Professor Dooger, Ed. Schoen- 
feld, Schulze, Richter, Professor Ittenbach, 
Schneider, Professor Lasch, Julius Hubner, 
Carl Jutz, Carl Hoff, and H. Lewis. 

Space will not permit mention of indi- 
vidual works, but it is said they are all gen- 
uine productions, and in spite of their hav- 
ing been hurriedly painted for the occasion, 
do credit to the originators. Such a grand 
testtmonial of sympathy and regard is sel- 
dom encountered. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


At present, every section of our country 
remote from the few musical centers needs 
the service of good music-teachers—men 
and women who can teach something be- 
yond mere psalmody and the simple forms 
of music, which, compared to art creations, 
are as “dime novels” to the best English 
classics. 

The first step upward, however, is to ed- 
ucate the teachers. By them alone can the 
leaven be used which is to raise in the 
masses a taste for music as an art; for, no- 
toriously, at present the taste is not on a 
level with the general intelligence of the 
American mind on other subjects. That 
training which gives an enlarged capacity 
for, with special and general knowledge of 
music, is precisely that to which the least 
attention has been given, thus far, by any 
system practiced among us. Even those 
who are preparing to become teachers study 
too exclusively the piano, violin, or voice, 
with a view to individual performance, 
thereby neglecting all preparation for con- 
certed music, from the study of which 
comes, as all artists know, the best results; 
for the richest mines of musical wealth lie 
in concerted form—in its sonata duos, trios, 
quartettes, and so on up to the great piano 
and violin concertos, symphonies, and cho- 
ralworks. The result of never-ending solo 
instrumental .or voice practice is a too 
ad libitum manner of execution, which leads 
to faults of the gravest character, such as 
unsteady and constantly changing tempo; 
incorrect value given to notes, whether of 
long or short duration ; insufficient atten- 
tion to all the dynamics in music; and, 
summed up, the musical result is about the 
same as that which appears under that sys- 
tem of morals in which the single nature 
is permitted to do pretty much as it pleases 
without regard to consequences. As a cor- 
rective for all these faults, and as a basis of 
action upon which to carry out a system of 
study that must make intelligent musicians 
of those who design to become teachers, 
where nature has given her average gifts, a 
National College of Music is about to be 
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established in Boston on principles which 
shall meet the approval of every rational 
mind. 

The National College of Music will have 
as nucleus of teachers the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club, whose life-long occupation 
has been the performing of concerted mu- 
sic of all kinds. The Club have had an 
experience, both collectively and individ- 
ually, playing classic music, which has 
made them ripe and admirably fitted for 
the honorable position they are now called 
to fill. With them will be associated other 
artists of most eminent talent in each de- 
partment. 

A notable feature of the greatest im- 
portance which is offered by the National 
College of Music, and a point in its system 
that will prove to be invaluable for those 
who are preparing for public life, is this: 
that all students sufficiently advanced in 
their specialty, whether of playing or sing- 
ing, will have frequent opportunity of being 
accompanied by the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club, with quartette or quintette of 
strings. 





-_-, 


SALE OF PAINTINGS. 


The collection of the late Joseph Gillott 
was sold recently, in London. The follow- 
ing are some of the prices realized: “Scene 
in the Pyrenees,” by Rosa Bonheur, $9,450; 
“The Orphan's Prayer,” by E. Frere, $3,275; 
“Dolly Varden.” by W. P. Frith, $3,675; 
“The Author’s Introduction tothe Play- 
ers,” by Maclise, $3,750; “Roast Pig,” by 
Webster, $18,750; ‘“‘ Hampstead Heath,” by 
Linnell, $8,700; “The Woodlands,” by Lin- 
nell, $13,125; “Chess Players,” by Muller,” 
$19,750; ‘Bay of Naples,” by Muller,” 
$10,500; ‘Going to the Ball,” and “ Return- 
ing from the Ball,’ by Turner, $16,000; 
“ Calais Sands,” Turner, $7,875; ‘ Rosneau,” 
Turner, $9,250. The sales of the first and 
second days realized $369,680., 

PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 

TREATY. 








The cable brings the welcome intelli- 
gence that on the 4th day of last month, a 
memorial was presented to Earl Granville, 
urging Her Majesty’s Government to secure 
a just and equitable copyright treaty with 
the United States. Among the signers of 
the memorial were Carlyle, Froude, Stuart 
Mill, Huxley, Morley, and Ruskin. Lord 
Granville replied that the Government 
would carefully consider the subject. 

Unquestionably justice demands the es- 
tablishment of such a treaty, not only be- 
tween England and the United States, but 
between the latter and France as well. Its 
provisions should extend alike to literature 
and arts, in all their various diversifica- 
tions. There are publishers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, who have made money out 








of a species of moral purloining of that 
which rightfully belongs to its author, who 
would oppose such a treaty, but they are 
comparatively few. There is, probably, not 
a respectable publisher in this country but 
what would cast his influence in its favor. 

The fact is, the time has arrived when it 
is about as much to the interest of the 
United States to protect her authors, as it 
is to France and England. Literature and 
art has taken such rapid progressive strides 
here, that English and French publishers 
are about as ready to steal from us as our 
publishers are from them, and it is about 
time this international system of thievery 
was regulated by law. We have an inter- 
national patent right law--why not a copy- 
right as well ? 


>. 


FRANZ ABT. 


The arrival of this distinguished musi- 
cian and composer has created quite a flut- 
ter among his countrymen of the United 
States. He has been extensively feasted 
and serenaded, waited upon by committees 
and individuals, and, in short, treated with 
all the consideration possible to be heaped 
upon a distinguished visitor by a grateful 
nation. His welcome has been generous 
in the extreme, and will doubtless be a 
source of many pleasing recollections dur- 
ing the few remaining years of his life. 


THE FLITTING OF THE SONGSTERS. 

The month of May noted the flitting to 
European climes of nearly all our foreign 
song-birds, together with numerous man- 
agers, actors, actresses, etc. Mme. Parepa- 
Rosa, Mlle. Christine Nilsson, Charles Sant- 
ley, William Castle, Tom Karl, Aynsley 
Cook, Max Maretzek, Henry C. Jarrett, 
Miss Nilsson’s business agent, MauriceGrau, 
and Lindsay Sloper sailed on Wednesday, 
the lst. Herr Theodore Wachtel, tenor, 
sailed for Bremen, Germany, the 2d. Mlle. 
Pierina Sassi, danseuse; her husband, 
Antonio Sassi; Rosina Pagani, danseuse; 
Adolph Neuendorf, late conductor of the 
larepa-Rosa opera troupe, and co-manager 
with Carl Rosa during the German and 
Italian seasons; Hughey Dougherty, Ethi- 
opian comedian; G. W. Moore, one of the 
managers of the Christy minstrels, playing 
at St. James Hall, London, England; Miss 
Jenny Hughes, the pretty and talented 
comic vocalist; and Messrs. Jamet and 
Barre, of the Nilsson opera troupe, were 
passengers by the Saturday's steamers of 
May 4. Max Strakosch has also gone to 
engage Carlotta Patti for a concert tour in 
this country next season. Charles Levy, 
the cornetist, also sailed on the 2d, and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Florence on the 8th. A 
majority of the whole, however, will return 
before the opening of the season of 1872-73. 








THE BURNING OF NIBLO’S THEATER. 


At three o'clock in the morning of May 
6th, fire was discovered in the dome of 
Niblo’s Theater, New York, which resulted 
in the total destruction of the building and 
considerable damage to surrounding struc- 
tures. All the scenery of “ Lalla Rookh” 
and all the “ Black Crook” scenery was de- 
stroyed. The last load of the “ Lalla Rookh”’ 
scenery had just arrived from the Grand 
Opera House. The two sets of scenery prob- 
ably cost $30,000. The theater armory 
was entirely destroyed. Two or three 
hours after the fire, the scene inside the 
once splendid theater was sad and interest- 
ing. There were four walls, with a few por- 
tions of the galleries hanging over the burn- 
ing mass below; above was the clear blue 
sky, as in the old Roman amphitheaters. 
From the unexplored depths below the stage 
there came a volume of steam and smoke 
and occasionally a rumbling like the 
threatenings of Vesuvius. In the audito- 
rium it was all a mass of broken chairs and 
sofas, with their hair bottoms and velve- 
teen backs burned out, leaving nothing but 
the iron frames. A few rows of chairs were 
left standing in the orchestra, they having 
escaped being crushed by the falling gal- 
leries. 

The fire probably had an incendiary 
origin. The losses are as follows: Cole, 
of the Grand Opera House, loses proper- 
ties and scenery, valued at $20,000; in- 
sured. Jarrett & Palmer, lessees, loss 
$25,000, one-third insured. A. T. Stewart 
owned the building, on which the loss was 
$50,000; fully insured. The damage to the 
Metropolitan Hotel and building, princi- 
pally by water, was about $15,000; fully in- 
sured. The building adjoining, on Broad- 
way, the property of Henry Beadle, was 
damaged $10,000; insured. Besides these, 
the two or three hundred actors and 
actresses lose from one hundred to a 
thousand dollars each, losses which are 
more deeply felt than any others. Bene- 
fits were given to these people in all the 
theaters of the city. 

Niblo’s is to be immediately rebuilt, the 
new structure to be of the same dimensions 
of the old, but to be much more costly in 
finish. 

These premises were first owned and 
occupied by William Niblo, in 1828, but 
previously had been used as circus grounds, 
and during the war of 1812 asa place for 
drilling militia officers. So much of past 
history is crowded into the following con- 
densation from Ireland’s “ Record of the 
American Stage” that we reproduce it 
here : 

During the summer of 1837 Niblo’s Garden was the 
fashionable resort. Under the direction of Mr. Watson 
a series of concerts were given. The Ravel family ulso 
appeared in pantomime. A number of musical farces 


were given under the direction of Joseph Jeflerson and 


John Sefton. Fireworks and tight-rope performances 


were among the attractions of the garden ut this time. 
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In the spring of 1838 a number of concerts were given, 
under Mr. Watson’s direction, and the Ravel family 
closed the season September 21. The garden opened on 
the 5th of June, 1839, with performances similar to 
those above mentioned. On the Ist of October, Mr. 
Wallack engaged Niblo’s Theater and opened with 
**Hamlet,’’ Mr. Vandenhoffin the title role. It was re- 
opened on the Ist of June, 1840, under the dramatic 
supervision of Mr. W. Chippendale. The season closed 
October 7 with the Ravel troupe. The theater was again 
thrown open May 31, 1841, under the management of the 
previous year. The Ravel family did not appear until 
quite late in the season, September 20, when the troupe 
was augmented by,the addition of Charles Winther, gym- 
nast, and two Lapland dwarfs. The coolness of the 
weather brought the season to a close October 27. In 
1842 the season opened June 1, with the celebrated 
Ravels, at the zenith of theirfame. A dramatic corps 
under Mr. Chippendale appeared Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. Season clos d October 29. The theater dis- 
connected from the garden opened May 19, 1843, by a 
French company. The garden opened on the 6th of 
June, and French and English companies played on 
alternate nights. Mr. E. L. Davenport made his first 
appearance in the ‘“ Blue Domino,” for the season. The 
season closed with opera, “ Lucia di Lammermoor” and 
“Norma” being for the first time produced in New York 
on the 15th and 20th of September. Mr. Mitchell 
opened Niblo’s Garden on the 3d of June, 1844, with an 
English version of Donizetta’s opera, entitled ‘* The 
Child of the Regiment.”’ The season ended on the 7th 
of October. The season of 1845 commenced on the 4th 
of June, under the direction of Messrs. Chippendale and 
Sefton. On the 8th of June, 1846, the Ravels came back, 
after an absence of two years. Mr. Holland appeared for 
the first time in the character of Mr. Golightly. The 
Ravels performed on the 17th of September, when the 
season was brought to an abrupt conclusion by the entire 
conflagration of the theater early on the morning of the 
18th. Total loss, $45,000, 

On the 30th of July, 1849, Niblo’s Garden, rebuilt, 
was thrown open, improved and furnished in elegant 
style. ‘Tue Ravels made their first appearance after 
their return from Europe. Mr. Chippendale was man- 
ager. On the 13th of August, Mons. Paul Brillant ap- 
peared. On the 19th of September, Mr. Hackett opened as 
‘alttaff. Season closed January 8, 1850, Niblo’s was 
reopened by its proprietor May 13, 1850, with Messrs. 
Brougham and Chippendale for managers. Brougham’s 
“Home” was produced, Burton aud Miss Cushman ap- 
peared during the month of August, and on September 2 
the Ravels returned, minus Gabriel. In the fall of 185 
the Ravels were in the full tide of success at Niblo’s, and 
remained until January 1, 1851, losing one of their 
most attractive members by a painful death, on the 31st 
of December, in the person of Adelside Lehman, whose 
clothing tvok fire during a _ performance a few 
nights previous. After a dramatic seas n the Ravels re- 
turned, and Blondinu made his first appearance on the 2d 
of June, 1851. On the 18th of September, Madame Anna 
Thillon appeared in ‘‘ Crown Diamonds,” written for her. 
This was its first English performance in America. 
The Ravels closed on the 8th of January, 1852. During 
the fall of 1852 a series of operas were given—Flotow’s 
**Martha’’ for the first time. January 10, 1853, Mad- 
ame Sontag appeared in opera, and the price of ad- 
mission to the house advanced from 50 cents to $2 and $1 
on this occasion. 

The Ravel family opened the full season of 1853. Mme. 
Thillon appeared in opera, and the season closed Decem- 
ber 13. The Ravels played at intervals until the 11th of 
November, 1854, when their farewell was announced. 

On the 12th of November, 1855, Mile. Rachel com- 
menced an engagement which closed on the 17th. 

Then the Ravel troupe appeared, and Pauline Genet, 
newly engaged as a dancer, met with a horrible death 
on the 27th of March, 1856, her clothing having taken 
fire in the theater from a gas-light near a window, from 
which she was looking at a distant conflagration. She 
lived but a few days. A benefit was giveu to her mother 
re-ulting in $1,000. 

In the fall of 1856 the Ravels appeared. Maretzek 
opened a season of opera April 13, with Mme. Marietta 
Gazzaniga. 

In January, 1858, Dau Rice’s Equestrian Company 
appeared until the Ravels returnedin March; they then 
played until June 19, 1858. 

Daring July, Miss Cushman’s last nights were fre- 
quently announced. 

September 6, 1858, Mr. Boucicault and Miss Agnes 
Robertson commenced an engagement. 

July 30, Mr. Edwin Booth appeared as Ingo. 

October 15, 1859, was the occasion of Mr. Burton's last 
appearance in New York. At this time Mrs. Hughes 
also retired from the stage. 

October 17, Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams began a 
short season. 

November 28 was the first night 
Camille, 

April 9, 1860, Nixon’s Grand Combination opened. 


’ 


of Miss Heron as 





EXIT WOMEN. 





Another relic of the dark ages has just 
come to the surface in England—another 
fossil of the old red sandstone period of 
bigotry been unearthed. Archbishop Man- 
ning, at the head of Catholicism in Eng- 
land, has promulgated a decree, forbid 
ding the employment or admission of 











women in the choirs of churches under 
his jurisdiction. The reason of the prohi- 
bition is not given, which is well, as Amer- 
icans might be led to believe him to be a 
greater bigot than he is. The charitably- 
inclined will suggest fogyism as the cause, 
and let it pass. But how a man, born of 
woman, can issue such a ridiculous edict, 
in the nineteenth century, is a mystery, at 
least to the average American. Singing 
has been the legitimate vocation of women 
in all ages, the form of her most intense 
devotion; and yet here is a man who says 
they shall not sing in his churches. He 
should now proclaim himself infallible, and 
then be shut up for the good of society, 
thus following in the wake of his illustrious 
head, the Pope of Rome. The age can dis- 
pense with his services, and count itself the 
gainer in the transaction. 


THE MUSICIANS’ ASSOCIATION, 





The annual meeting of the Musicians’ 
National Association of the United States 
was held, commencing May 14, at Steinway 
Hall, New York, President U. C. Hill pre- 
siding. Delegates from all the principal 
cities of the country were in attendance. 
The utmost harmony prevailed throughout 
the entire session. The principal items of 
business accomplished was to resolve to 
memorialize the Secretary of the Navy, 
with a view of preventing government 
bands from interfering with the business 
and prerogatives of musicians, and to de- 
termine upon having triennial instead of 
annual meetings of the association. 

Franz Abt was invited to the meeting, 
and was received with great enthusiasm. 
A monster serenade was also given at the 
grand Central Hotel. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, U. C. Hill; 
Vice-Presidents, George Endress, J. H. 
Rosewald, and Herman Scholtz; Secretary, 
J. Orr; Treasurer, J. W. Jost. 


> 


CINCINNATI PERSONALS. 


Mrs. Edmund Dexter has been engaged 
by the National Saengerfest, to be held at 
St. Louis on the 1]th inst., as the leading 
soprano. A wise and happy selection. 





Miss Julia Rive has returned from New 
York, and will spend the summer months 
at home, returning to New York in the fall 
to resume her study. She shows a marked 
improvement in her style and technique. 
We predict for her a brilliant artistic future. 

She was to have played at Mrs. Edmund 
Dexter's concerts. 





Mr. Leon Jasiewicz, formerly leader of 
the Russian Concert Troupe, has cast his 
fortunes among us. Mr. J. would be 
pleased to take a limited number of pupils 











wishing to receive instructions on the piano- 
forte from a competent teacher. 





Miss Annie Walker, who has been men- 
tioned in another column, has a high 
soprano voice, of a singularly sweet and 
sympathetic quality. Miss Walker has 
been one of the favored few who have re- 
ceived instructions from Mrs. Edmund 
Dexter, and she possesses that hardest of 
all vocal accomplishments to be obtained 
in this country—a correct method. 





During last month intelligence was re- 
ceived here of the death at Nottuln, West- 
phalia, April 17, of Jacob Anselm, a most 
promising student in genre and portrait 
painting. Mr. Anselm’s devotion to his 
art while in Dusseldorf developed the dis- 
ease of which he died. His mother, ad- 
vised of his illness, crossed the Atlantic in 
time to see him yet living. Mr. Anselm 
was some time a pupil of Mr. Henry Mosler 
of this city, and produced several pictures 
which were highly spoken of; one particu- 
larly, “Sing, brethren, sing,” suggested by 
the song of the ‘‘Three Crows that sat on 
a Tree,” will be pleasantly remembered. 





Miss Emma Cranch, who has gained, by 
her artistic singing, a deserved popularity 
in this community, will probably go to 
Milan during the present summer, for the 
purpose of more thoroughly completing her 
musical education. 


SALARIES OF ARTISTS. 


Carl Rosa gives Wachtel $500 a night and 
half the house above $3,000. It is not un- 
usual for $7,000 to be taken for an evening’s 
performance of opera, in which case Herr 
Wachtel takes $2,500 as his share. Charles 
Santley, the eminent baritone, receives 
$6,000 in gold per month; Miss Adelaide 
Phillips $1,600 for the same time. Mrs. 
Van Zandt receives a pleasant little in- 
come of $1,500 per month, and then we 
come down to salaries of $100 per week, 
Mr. Strakosch pays Mlle. Nilsson $1,000 
per performance, and shares all over $3,000. 
The houses average nearly $5,000, which 
makes Miss Nilsson’s share $2,000. Besides 
this, all her expenses of residence, travel- 
ing carriages, etc., are paid by the manage- 
ment. Of the remaining artists of the 
Nilsson troupe, M. Capoul, the French 
tenor, received $3,200 per month; Miss 
Carey, the fine contralto, who returns here 
in the fall with Carlotta Patti, gets $1,600 
per month; Mlle. Duval, $1,400 per month; 
Brignoli, $1,600; Jamet, $1,000, and so on 
down. 











Birmingham, England, after four years 
of discussion, has concluded to open its 
picture gallery on Sundays, charging no 
admission fee. Surely the world moves. 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS. 





PIKE’S OPERA HOUSE. 


May opened with Miss Jane Coombs and her superb 
company, in the ‘‘ Love Chase,” at this temple of art. 
The engagement lasted two weeks, in which the entire 
repertoire of the company was produced. No changes 
have been made since Miss Coombs was here last. She 
is the same excellent artiste as of old, and her support 
has not degenerated. Let the Boston critics say what 
they may, there is no more popular actress on the 
Western stage than Jane Coombs. There were no other 
dramatic presentations at Pike’s untilthe 20th, when 
the magnificent and ever welcome Janauschek opened 
an engagement of one week. This lady has added two 
new plays to her repertoire—Shakespeare’s ‘*‘ Winter's 
Tale,” and ‘‘Chesney Wold,” a dramatization o¢ 
Dickens’ *‘ Bleak House,” which it was understood she 
would produce during the engagement. 


THE TABLEAUX 


given on the evening of May 18th, were magnificent. 
There is a strong desire by many to have them repeated, 
but owing to the absence of Mr. Tait from the city they 
can not be reproduced at present. It is Mr. Tait’s 
intention to repeat them early in the fall, with improve- 
ments and several new ones. 


WOOD’s THEATER, 


On Wednesday evening, May 1, Lawrence Barrett 
appeared as Bob Sackett, in Howard’s “Saratoga.” Next 
to Edwin Booth, we consider Mr. Barrett the greatest 
American actor in existence. His versatility is simply 
wonderful, and his popularity universally acknowledged. 
Mrs. Macauley’s Effie Remington was a fine piece of 
acting. 

Mr. Barrett was followed by Mr. F. 8. Chanfrau, the 
character actor, in ‘*Sam” and ‘‘ Kit,’’ playing two 
weeks. Mr. C. was well supported and patronized 
throughout his engagement. 


NATIONAL THEATER. 


Mr. J. M. Ward and Miss Emma Pierce opened the 
month here, with the sensational play ‘‘ Through by 
Daylight,” playing one week, and being succeeded by 
E. T. Stetson in ‘* Neck and Neck,” the actual ‘‘ curdler” 
of the age. 

Then came E. D. Davies, the ventriloquist, a dioram 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and ‘ Nick of the 
Woods,” by the stock company, who also presented 
** Jack Sheppard.” 

The dramatic season at Wood’s closed on the 18th. 
The stock company of this theater propose to take a 
tour among the provincial towns of this and the 
neighboring States. ‘* Buffalo Bill” will go with them 
as the chief attraction. 


THE COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 


given to Miss Emma Cranch, on Friday evening, May 
17th, at Pike’s Opera House, by the Harmonic Society, 
was their closing concert for'the season. Their rehearsals 
will also be discontinued until September next, when 
they will be resumed with fresh vigor. Miss Cranch has 
an excellent voice, and was enthusiastically received. 
Miss Anna Walker surprised and astonished the audi- 
ence by her brilliant singing, many of whom were una- 
ware of the presence of such a pearl in our midst. She 
possesses a pure soprano voice of great compass, full, 
sweet,and powerful, but her intonation is slightly im- 
perfect. We can not refrain from again praising the 
quality of Miss Josie Jones’ voice, but think her manner 
of taking breath is faulty. The excellent programme 
was creditably rendered, and was pronounced by the 
majority of the audience to be one of the best and most 
pleasant concerts of the season. Miss Cranch realized 
the handsome sum of $800. The following is the pro- 


gramme: 
PaRT I. 


Chorus, 4 d Psalm, ‘‘ As the Hart Pants,”’ Mendelssohn. 

Horn Solo, “ Abenlied,’”’ Riessiger. M. Schrekel. 

Aria, “‘ Santa Lucia,” arranged by Braga. Miss Emma 
Cranch. 

Duet for Two Pianos, Ch. Czerny. Prof. H. G. Andres 
and Mr. L. Jasiewicz. 

Song, ‘* Vieni la mia vendetta,’’ Lucretia Borgia, Don- 
nizetti. M. Schmey. 


Trio and Chorus, ‘‘ Be Propitious,’’ Seasons, Haydn. 
Miss Annie Walker, Mr. Morehead, and Mr. Apple- 
ton. 








Trio, ‘‘ Messe Solonelle,”’ Rossini. 
Hellmakampt, B. Smith. 


Miss Josie Jones, F. 


PART Ir. 


Duet and Chorus, Hymn of Praise, ‘‘ I Waited for the 
Lord,’’ Mendelssohn. Miss Emma Cranch, Miss Josie 
Jones, and Harmonic Society. 

Song, ‘‘ The Wanderer,”’ Franz Schubert. M.Schmey. 

Piano Solo, Moonlight Sonta, Beethoven. (By request.) 
Prof. H. G. Andres. 

Aria, ‘‘ Che Fara Senza Euridice,” Gluck. Miss Emma 
Cranch. 

Song, *‘ Good Night,’’ Abt. F. Hellmakampt. 

Chorus, “Triumphal March, Naaman,”’ Sir Michael 
Costa. 


On the evening of the 14th, a fine vocal and instru- 
mental concert was given at Melodeon Hall, by the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, for the benetit of the 
German City Mission. Some of the finest instrumental 
performers and most cultivated singers in the city took 
part in the evening’s entertainment. An unusually 
large and fashionable audience filled the hall, and greeted 
the performance with applause. 

Melodeon Hall, on the evening of the 16th, was visited 
by many of our musical people, on the occasion of Vic- 
tor Flechter’s debut before a Cincinnati audience. Mr. 
Fiechter is a violinist, whose rare talent has undergone 
careful culture at the Royal High School of Music in 
Berlin. His concerto in D Minor, from Spohr, was ad- 
mirably executed. In response to an encore Mr. Flechter 
gave a romanzain G major, from Beethoven, which was 
well received. The assistance given by Miss Anna 
Dumphy, Prof. Andres, and Messrs. JasieWicz, Ballen- 
berg, Newhall, and Tyrrell was of the best. 

On the evening of May 2d, the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music gave their annual concert at Melodeon Hall, 
whose seating capacity was severely tested by an 
enthusiastic audience. The selections, and the manner 
in which they were rendered, were very complimentary 
to both the Conservatory and the pupils. Miss Bauer, 
Profs. Andres and Gilchrist, deserve both the gratitude 
and patronage of our citizens, for their earnest endeav- 
ors to build up an institute of which our city should 
feel proud. 

MUSICAL. 


At Eden Park, the Zouave Band rendered the following 
fine programme of music : 
March, Distant Greeting. 
Overture, Nabbuco. 
Selections, ‘* Lucrezia Borgia.”’ 
Grand Concert Waltz, Strauss. 
Mazurka, Tempo Varie. 
Pot-pourri, J. Lombardi. 
Galop, Life’s Enjoyment. 
Quickstep, Remembrance of Paris. 
Popular Waltz, On the Beautiful Khine. 
10. Selections, ‘‘ Bohemian Girl.”’ 
11. A Ballad, Robin Adair ; and a Galop, Tric Trac. 
12. Quadrille, Charivari, Strauss. 


p> 
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The concert given at Melodeon Hall, onthe 6th ult., 
for the benefit of Le des @urre Dames Francais, under 
the direction of Prof. H.G. Andres, was a success be- 
yond the most sanguine expectations of the originators— 
was a brilliant success. A large and refined audience 
was in attendance, who were highly pleased with the 
artistic manner in which the excellent programme was 
rendered. The following is the list of performers: Miss 
Josie Jones, soprano; Mr. G. Newhall, baritone; Mr. 
J. Tosso, violinist ; Mr. L. Ballenb-rg, flutist ; Russian 
quartette—Mr. J. Alexin, first tenor; Mr. L. Jasiewicz, 
second tenor; Mr. T. Levanonsky, baritone; Mr. T. 
Krizanowsky, basso; Mr, Jasiewicz, pianst; Mr. Henry 
G. Andres, pianist. The quality of Miss Josie Jones’ 
voice, in our humble opinion, is decidedly the finest of 
any of our amateurs that we have had the pleasure of 
listening to. It is a pure contralto of great power and 
sweetness. 

At the orchestral concerts to be given by the Wagner 
Society, which will be conducted by Mr. Edward Dann- 
reuther, the following pieces are to form the mainstays 
of the programmes: Wagner's overture, introduction 
to the third act, and the entire procession music, and 
choruses of the guilds from the ‘* Meistersinger,’’ ‘‘ Der 
Walkuren Ritt, ’ and ‘*‘ Wotan’s Feuerzauber,”’ from the 
second of his Nibelungen operas ; the introduction and 
finale to his ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” ** Das Liebesmah! 
der Apostel,” a large biblical scene for male chorus 
and orchestra, and his overture to Gothe’s ‘‘ Faust;” 
Hector Berlioz’s Symphonies, ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,” 
* Herold en Italie,” and his overture, ‘‘ Carneval Ro- 
main,” Liszt's Poeme Symphonique, ‘‘ Tasso,”’ and his 
episode to Lenau’s ‘‘ Faust.” 

















The following review of Mr. Geo. F. Root’s newly re- 
vised Curriculum, from the pen of Mr. 8. B. Matthews, 
one of the most able and conscientious critics in the 
West, is clipped from the May number of the Song 
Messenger, which magazine is edited by Mr. Matthews: 


The revised Musical Curriculum is just now laid on our 
table by Messrs. John Church & Co. 

Some seven years ago the present writer had the pleas- 
ure of expressing his opini »n of the work in its original 
form, also through the columns of the Song Messenger, and 
possibly to some of the same readers who now look at 
this. We come to the new book, therefore, not as crit- 
ics in cold blood, still less in vinegar and water (which 
they say is the liquid commonly found in critical veins), 
but as old friends—friends, too, candid and discerning 
enough to see both the merits and the defects, and like 
the well-married husband, possibly to love the other 
party all the better for the piquant combination of good 
and bad. 

To begin with, the book is somewhat shortened up, 
and that for good. It is simply brought down to its 
** fighting weight,’’ which is exactly 168 pages (in place 
of 249 before), and —— pounds avoirdupois. In speak- 
ing more at length of the book we shall sevrk to give our 
own idea of the true genius of the Curriculum, and our 
estimate of its actual pedagogic value. 

Some of the most popular instruction books have been 
made by clerks in music stores, people who never were 
teachers in a true sense of the term. Others have been 
made by men who were in the habit of floating around 
in such elevated artistic balloons as to have almost lost 
their ability to measure the trifling altitudes of objects 
that extend but a few feet above the earth’s surface. 
The Curriculum, we need not say, is the work of a 
teacher, and bears this impress on every page. 

To the teacher called to deal with small scholars, say 
from six to twelve years old, no other book affords such 
pleasant paths as this. To begin with, the tone of the 
remarks is pleasant and friendly, and never harsh or 
overbearing. The exercises are melodious, to a remark- 
abie degree. They are also exceedingly progress ve. 
They begin with the very simplest combinations, and 
for the first time through the keys keep within very 
narrow limits. The hand is exercised in a stationary 
position until a great degre of certuinty in the use of 
the fingers is obtained. Within the first six lessons the 
little pupil arrives at a ‘real, sure-enough ”’ song, 
** Music, Sweet Music.’’ Well do we remember the 
sparkling eyes that mark the passage of this first mile- 
post on the road to virtuosity. And then we like the 
regular recurrence of duets for four hands, both parts 
kept strictly within the proposed limits of difficulty, 
both agreeable when played alone, yet so much better 
when played together. If no two scholars can conveni- 
ently play together, the teacher should play the other 
part with the pupil. Withi. the first two quarters the 
attentive pupil will arrive at the practice of transpos- 
ing pieces from one key into another, a height of musical 
knowledge to which some teachers have not yet at- 
tained. The elementary principles of phrasing are 
tuken up and a good foundation laid. The entire book 
is of the nature of a foundation. The right use of the 
fingers is thoroughly begun. The fundamental knowl- 
edge of chords is here clearly provided. The old lessons 
in singing as a separate art are wisely omitted, for the 
reason that the class of pupils to whom these pages are 
properly suited, are too young to study cultivation of 
the voice except in the way of the merest foundation. 

The Curriculum in its present form is suited to two 
classes of pupils, both of which are numerous and not 
otherwise provided for. The first is young children who 
need an orderly course of instruction. The second, 
grown people who desire quickly to learn how to play 
accompaniments to songs and plain church music. 
Pupils of the latter class should begin at page 65 and go 
through to page 136. Within these limits they are thor- 
oughly exercised in the chords in all keys, the dominant 
sevenths, their inversions and resolutions, and thorough 
bass notation. This part of the book is, for players, the 
best thorough bass book that has ever come under our 
notice. 

Of the many charming songs that besprinkle the pages 
it is not necessary to speak. Suffice it to say that ‘* The 
Brooklet” and ‘‘ The Silver Lake " are among the best 
of Mr. Root's melodies. 

It is no objection to the Curriculum that it provides 
no exercises for advanced scholars. It is simply and 
exactly a musical primer, first, second, and third reader, 
in one book. And on this ground its superiority could 
not for a moment be questioned by any one who had 
ever had much experience in dealing with small scholars. 
It is also available for cabinet organ pupils. 

Nor should we turn a cold shoulder to the book because 
the English are in the habit of buying it numerously 
and using it according to the best of their knowledge. 
It is, of course, their misfortune to be obliged to send 
all the way to Chicago for pianoforte instruction books, 
but they should n't live so faraway. When we get the 
** great briny ” tunneled we shall do these things better 
by going over there for an occasiona) term of ** Normal.”’ 
The price of the Curriculum in its new form is three dol- 
lars, and not four. 
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Our Boston correspondent devotes his entire letter 
this month to the Jubilee, in which will be found much 
that is interesting both to those who are to attend and 
to those who will not. 


We inadvertently omitted to notice our new con- 
temporary last month, for which, perhaps, an apology 
is due. The Impressario is its name, and St. Louis its 
birthplace. Mr. John W. Butler edits it, and Messrs. 
Bollman & Schatzman are the publishers. The title- 
page informs the public that the magazine will be de- 
voted to music, art, and literature. Rather a broad field, 
but one, perhaps, Bro. Butleri able to traverse. The 
venture has our wishes for its success. 


The Masonic Advocate, Indianapolis, Ind., Mart n H. 
Rice, Grand Master of Indiana, editor, is one of the best 
masonic publications that reach our table. Every 
member of the craft should take some good masonic 
magazine. We can vouch forthe Advocate. Terms $1.25 
per annum. 


MISS NILSSON’S FAREWELL TO AMERICA. 


A house crowded from the orchestra to 
the skylights with the best company of the 
metropolis, a continual tempest of applause, 
and arain of bouquets and garlands signal- 
ized the last night among us of the Swedish 
goddess, who, during the past year, has 
gained so powerful a hold upon the public 
heart. The programme of the evening 
formed one of those scrappy festivals which 
seemed inevitable on benefit nights and 
charitable performances, and which usually 
leave no recollection but one of profound 
tediousness. But last night the succession 
of pieces was so admirably arranged that 
the impression of fragmentary selection 
was lost, and the sympathy of the specta- 
tors was carried gradually on from the 
mingled sadness and gayety of the early 
portion of La Traviata, through the pas- 
sionate crisis of the fate of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, with an episode of excellent 
acting and singing by Miss Phillips and 
Brignoli in the Trovatore, which prepared 
the audience for the crowning triumph of 
Miss Nilsson in the final act of Hamlet. 
She was never in better voice or in finer 
vein. A few days of rest had restored her 
strength and spirits. Her dramatic force and 
insight has never been more clearly dis- 
played than in the scene from Lucia, and 
in the act from Hamlet she surpassed any 
former effort in sweetness and power. It 
seemed as if the thought of all the worship 
and devotion she has excited during the 
year was with her last night, and she was 
moved by a grateful impulse to reward her 
adorers, once for all, without reserve. 
When the curtain fell for the last time a 
quite unusual demonstration took place. 
The shower of bouquets was more than she 
could carry away. Four times she was called 
back to receive the clamorous farewells of 
the audience. When she appeared finally 
before the curtain, excited, flushed, and 
moved by the evident sincerity and warmth 
of the greetings she was receiving, perhaps 
for the last time, the house roseand cheered. 
It will be long before the picture of the 
Northern prima donna, as she stood last 
night behind the footlignts. crowned with 











perfect success and that final grace which 
comes from deep feeling, will fade from the 
memory of those who were there.—N. Y. 
Tribune, April 30. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS IN ROME. 


A correspondent of the New York Times, 
residing at Rome, sends the following gos- 
sip concerning American sculptors and 
painters now occupying quarters in the 
Eternal city: 

“One of the most attractive studios in 
Rome is that of Mr. Healy, the portrait 
painter, whose gallery of heads of notable 
persons has become sufficiently extensive 
to form a public collection. Mr. Healy is 
now painting the portrait of the Princess 
of Oldenburg, one of those blonde beauties 
of the North, so many of whom have dis- 
played their charms in Rome during the 
past winter. 

“Mr. Rogers and Mr. Ives, the sculptors, 
have just got back from America, with I 
do not know how many hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of commissions, for the sums 
reported seem like exaggerations—at any 
rate, sufficient to keep them busy for sev- 
eral years to come. Italians hear with 
astonishment and a regretful sigh of the 
great sums lavished by the people of the 
United States upon their artists, and long 
to share in such liberality. The best Ital- 
ian artists sell their works to go out of the 
country, for few commissions are given 
here; the public galleries and private pal- 
aces are overcrowded with the productions 
of hundreds of years. I am acquainted 
with some young artists of talent, but not 
known, and with no influential friends to 
put them forward, who lament the sad fate 
of neglect and want of encouragement to 
which they are condemned. They invent 
a beautiful figure, but there is no encour- 
agement to put it into marble without a 
prospect of sale. If a public commission 
is given, the price offered is so low as not 
to compensate the sculptor for his labor. 
The municipality of Rome has given an 
order for a dozen more busts, to be added 
to the collection of portraits of distin- 
guished Italians which ornament the gar- 
den of the Pincio. Among these will be 
the heads of Machiavelli, Alfieri, and Ca- 
vour—such as were considered by the late 
papal authority too profane to be admitted 
into the sacred inclosure. But what price 
is the artist paid for these busts, of heroic 
size? One hundred dollars each, with the 
marble included, which would give the 
sculptor ten or twenty dollars only as com- 
pensation for his own labor. There will be 
more work to do, doubtless, by-and-by, and 
better pay, for plans are laid for embellish- 
ment which demand the exercise of skill 
in design, and they will be carried out as 
soon as the prospect as to funds improves. 
The foundation of the monument to be 











raised on the Janiculum Hill, to commemo- 
rate the Pope’s Council, was laid even be- 
fore His Holiness had the sentence of in- 
fallibility passed upon him, a sentence 
which has proved so fatal to his worldly 


success. The foundation is a good one, 
laid broad and deep, of the solid materials 
picked from the relics of ancient Rome; 
but the structure to rise upon it, as the 
wind at present takes its course, is more 
likely to be one in honor of the union of 
Italy than of the dogma which has raised 
discord in the Catholic world.” 


SUMMERNIGHT CONCERTS. 


The series of summernight concerts at 
the Central Park Garden was commenced 
last evening, under most auspicious cir- 
cumstances. Pleasant weather, an exceed- 
ingly large audience, and a capital recital 
of a varied programme, left nothing to be 
desired. No theme could be more agree- 
able to dwell upon than Mr. Thomas’ per- 
formances, but it must be said that, at the 
present writing, none could suggest re- 
marks more worn by repetition. In num- 
bers, the gentleman’s orchestra is surpassed 
abroad by many bands of wider reputation ; 
but in no part of Europe could the rehear- 
sal of a vast repertory in which music of all 
kinds is represented result in showing a 
more scholarly appreciation of composers’ 
intentions, greater individual proficiency 
in expressing them, or a more thorough 
unity of taste and action. Mr. Thomas’ 
men are equal to any task assigned them. 
The tunefulness of Mozart, the elaborate- 
ness of Wagner, the sensuous swing of the 
waltz movements of Strauss, enjoy an ex- 
position alike truthful and effective. Last 
night's bill included, besides writings by 
these masters, selections from Weber's de- 
licious ‘“‘ Preciosa,” the ever-fresh overture 
to “William Tell,” an andante cantabile 
(op. 97) by Beethoven, and Wallace’s over- 
ture to “The Desert Flower.” The pro- 
gramme, it will be admitted, was certainly 
acatholic one. It only remains to add that 
its interpretation was heartily applauded, 
Mr. Thomas’ appearance, and his resump- 
tion of the familiar duties of conductor, 
being marked by a demonstration of de- 
light leaving no one in doubt as to the 
liberal measure of recognition his talent 
and industry enjoy—N. Y. Evening Post. 


PAULINE LUCCA. 


Mile. Pauline Lucca (Baroness Von Ra- 
den), since her first appearance this season 
in ‘Fra Diavolo,” in Mr. Gye’s company at 
Covent Garden, has become the chief at- 
traction of the London operaseason. The 
musical journals of the English metropolis 
speak in the most enthusiastic terms about 
her, and it seems in voice and acting she 
has eclipsed all her former triumphs.— 
London Exchange. 
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—The new academy of fine arts on Broad street, Phil- 
adelphia, will cost $350,000. 

—The National Academy of Design, of New York, has 
opened its exhibition of pictures to the public on Sun- 
days. 

—Germany has already seven statues of Goethe, and 
willerect a magnificent monument to him in Berlin, 
this spring. 

—Ruskin declares that letters written to him must be 
plain, brief, and ask no favors, for ‘‘I am old, tired, and 
ill-natured,’’ he says, dolefully. 


—In his recent trip to the Yosemite Valley, Bierstadt, 
the artist, had a rencontre with a lynx, which he felled 
to the earth with a club, leaving his death to be accom- 
plished by his dog. 


—Extensive preparations are being made in London 
for the reception of the statues and bas-reliefs taken 
from the recently discovered ruins of the Temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus. 


—tThe discussion now going on among the artists of 
New York about Turner’s ‘Slave Ship,’’ is dreadful to 
think of. It is pronounced ‘‘the most dreadful daub 
ever seen in this country,’ ‘‘a work of genius,” “‘hor- 
rid,” ‘‘a marvel of color,” and so on. 


—One of the pictures in the foreign artists’ collection 
for the benefit of Chicago, is described as representing 
**two lovely girls seated in a parlor at Chicago, one of 
them overwhelmed with grief and the other looking with 
terror toward the window, through which shines the red 
glare of the conflagration. Nothing can surpass the 
beautiful finish of this painting.”’ 


—Two drawings by Raphael were bequeathed, in 1870, 
by the late M. J. Canonge, to the Louvre. They are in 
red, and represent Psyche, and Jupiter kissing Cupid. 
The subjects seem to indicate that the drawings were 
prepared for the series of wall-paintings commonly 
called “* The History of Cupid and Psyche”’ in the Far- 
nesina. These works have been placed in the Salle 
Louis XIV. of the gallery of drawings of Louvre. 


—T. L. Smith has begun two poetical moonlight com- 
positions, illustrating Tennyson’s poems. They are 
entitled ‘‘ The Deserted House,” from ‘‘ Mariana in the 
South,” and ‘‘ The Bugle Song,” from the “ Princess.”’ 
Another picture upun the easel represents a ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Morning” of the o'den time. It is intended as a 
companion to Mr. Smith’s fine work “‘ Christmas Tide,” 
which is now on exhibition in the gallery of the Union 
League. 


—According to the London Architect, M. Gustave Dore 
is about to challenge the opinion of the world of art on a 
grand scale. He bas just finished a picture thirty feet 
long by twenty feet wide, at which he has been working 
pretty constantly for four years. The subject of this 
large composition is ‘‘ Christ Leaving the Temple,” and 
it contains about four hundred figures. This picture is 
to be shown for a few days in the painter’s studio 
in Paris, and to be sent to London for public exhibi- 
tion. 


—The Saturday Review says of American artists, that 
they, ‘‘as a habit, attack every conceivable subject with 
an enterprise approaching audacity ; they cover canvas 
which, for size, seems to be in proportion to their own 
vast continent; they deal as largely in marble as stone 
masons. And yet acertain off-hand, untutored genius 
may be granted them. American art. which doubtless 
will enjoy an honorable future, has hitherto suffered 
from ignorance in its professors and patrons alike. An 
expenditure of money ill-judged and lavish beyond all 
precedent in the history of patronage, has done much to 
bring the fine arts of America down to the standard of 
wholesale manufacturers.” 





—Verdi was the son of a tinsmith. 


—Richard Wagner’s father was a farmer. 

—Offenbach’s parents were poor trading Jews. 

—Ambroise Thomas was born in a peasant’s cabin. 

—Strauss brings his wife with him from Vienna to 
Boston on the occasion of the Jubilee. 

—Minnie Hauck has been engaged for life at the 
Royal Opera House in Berlin. 

—Both Mario and Taglioni have been forced, by the 
loss of their property, to return to public life. 

—Two of the greatest living pianists, Rubinstein and 
Von Bulow, will play before us next season. 

—The Berger Family, Swiss bell ringers, and Sol. 
Smith Russell, humorist, are at Salt Lake City. 

—The monument to Franz Schubert, the composer, at 
Vienna, will be unveiled on the 15th of this month. 

—A gentleman in Brooklyn, N. Y., has become a rav- 
ing maniac on account of unrequited affection for a cele- 
brated prima donna. 

— Madame Rossini has been successful in the action for 
damages which she recently brought against M. Michott, 
for performing unpublished works of her husband. 

—Le Menestrel states that Sir Michael Costa will re- 
ceive the sum of 2,000]. for his three months’ direction 
of the orchestra at Drury Lane Theater. 

~—Miss Emma Howson has been engaged by Mr. Gil- 
more for the Boston Jubilee. Miss Howson is a worthy 
young songstress, and has many friends. 

—The big drum for the Boston jubilee is twelve feet in 
diameter and five feet through. It is being made at 
Farmington Falls, Me. 

—Mlle. Tietjens has been tempted by a brilliant offer 
from Gilmore, and will sail from England in June, to 
warble at the Boston Jubilee. 

—Probably the hymn, ‘‘I would not live always,”’ 
was never before so inappropriately sung as at a hang- 
ing that recently took place in Tennessee. 

—An extraordinary violinist is said to have been found 
in Leavenworth, Kansas, in the person of Miss Ella Few, 
whom Ole Bull commends as one of the select few. 

—The Theater Royal, Montreal, C. E., was opened for 
the summer season under the management of Ben De 
Bar on May 6. Jas. W. Wallack was the stellar attrac- 
tion, and ‘“‘ Henry Dunbar ”’ the opening play. 

—A very large and distinguished party, composed of 
the English nobility, have arranged to visit Boston in 
June, to attend the International Jubilee. Their pas- 
sage has already been secured to New York. 

—Mile. Vestvali will visit this country next year as a 
manageress of concerts; she has engaged the sisters 
Hildegard, pianists, and Fraulein Gabrielle Spindler, for 
a concert tour. 

—There were not fewer than ten orchestral and choral 
performances of sacred and secular music during Pas- 
sion week in Paris. The orchestral and choral per- 
formances in London consisted of the ‘‘ Messiah.” 


—Signor Tamberlik, the eminent tenor, will visit this 
country in February, 1873, and will give, with the co- 
operation of a strong operatic company, a series of per- 
formances in New York. Signor de Vivo is to be man- 
ager. 

—An infant of but nine years made her debut at As- 
sociation Hall, New York, last Thursday night, as 
‘*prima donna.”’ She is said to possess fair powers of 
vocalization, though for several years yet she will sing 
in a minor key. 


—The Aimee troupe left on the 19th ultimo for San 
Francisco, having as their advance agent, Mr. J. F. 
Zimmerman, long and favorably known from his con- 
nection in a similar capacity with the Parepa-Rosa 
troupe. 








—The original representative of Zampa and Fra Dia- 
volo, Mr. Chollet, a Frenchman, is still in the land of 
the living, and recently had a benefit given him at his 
old quarters in the Salle Favart, Paris. He had, fifty 
years ago, a baritone-tenor vuice of great strength and 
sweetness, but now he can scarcely speak above a 
whisper. 

—The oratorio of Elijah was the death of Mendelssohn. 
It was produced for the first time at the Birmingham 
Festival in 1846, where the great composer himself con- 
ducted, and the excitement incident to the occasion and 
undertaking shattered his already enfeebled frame. He 
died the next year from the effects of his own matchless 
music, 

—Miss Carlotta Patti has declined to accept the very 
liberal offer made her to take part in the Boston jubilee. 
The songstress was heard most lately at the St. Carlo 
Theatre, in Naples, and the Pungolo newspaper gives the 
measure of her success in that city by the assurance 
that, though the Neapolitans had listened at the St. 
Carlo to the celebrities of the world, they never enjoyed 
*‘such divine singing as that of la Patti.” 


—Every evening the entire Grand Opera House in New 
York is perfumed by an ingeniously contrived fountain, 
placed in the elegant vestibule near the grand staircase. 
A jet of cologne is thrown upward and then breaks into 
aspray. Every ten minutes the perfume is changed. 
Hundreds of ladies and gentlemen, after each act of 
*‘ Lalla Rookh,” visit the stand to dip their handker- 
chiefs into its marble basin, and the odor which perme- 
ates the auditorium when the gong summons them to 
their seats for the next Oriental scene is delightful. 


—A New York paper has a good word for the Rosas, 
as follows: ‘It is rumored that in a few years the Rosas 
—who left us in May for Europe—will return here and 
give permanent opera in first-class style. They will be 
welcome. Madame Rosa is a prima donna whose versa- 
tility is only equaled by the affectionate admiration 
entertained for her throughout the United States. Carl 
Rosa is a good conductor, and an artist who takes 
artistic pride in the operatic representations for which 
he is responsible—a pride which the mere speculator can 
not feel.”’ 

—Haweis, in his ‘‘ Music and Morals,’’ goes into rap- 
tures over the violin. He pities the viol-less man some- 
thing as Hammerton pities the dogless one. There 
seems to be a strangely sensitive, almost human element 
about it, he says, which exists in no other instrument. 
No other instrument is so conspicuous or so absorbing. 
It feels every change in the weather, like a barometer, 
and has to be rubbed, and coaxed, and warmed into 
good humor like a child. Sometimes after being ca- 
ressed, and played into a splendid condition, the sensa- 
tive way in which it responds to each tiny variation of 
the touch will entrance and astonish the player himeelf, 
But then he provokingly adds that it is almost hopeless 
to attempt to learn the violin after the age of ten. 


—The gifted American, Mr. George L. Osgood, whose 
success, both as a composer and singer, has been noticed 
in the newspapers, is already reaping the fruit of his la- 
borious and conscientious studies. He recently gave a 
concert in Dresden, which drew forth the most flatter- 
ing notices from the local critics, who are not, as a gen- 
eral thing, disposed to be over indulgent to foreign 
artists. He sang with equal success in Halle, last 
month, in an oratory, at the request of Herr Franz, the 
well-known composer. Last week he commenced a se- 
ries of concerts in Switzerland with Von Bulow, the 
pianist, and Mr. Steinitz, the agent of the latter, has 
offered Mr. Osgood a contract to travel through Europe 
with him, the tour to last six months, and to commence 
on the Ist of November next. If he accepts this con- 
tract, Mr. Osgood will sail for Boston as soon as possible, 
in order to pay a short visit to his friends before enter 
ing upon it. 

—The lady who writes New York letters to the St. 
Louis Republican takes a sensible view of things. Hear 
her: ‘I know it’s nasty to be ruled by men, to have no 
voice in the affairs of the State, to be inferior to the in- 
feriority of mankind. But just before the reign of 
woman, just before petticoat administration commences, 
‘just before the battle mother,’ I want to die of 
croup, or a measle, or something easy, and be put in 
my little earthly bed, where, whatever occurs, I shall 
escape the awful condition of sublunary things under 
the regime de femme.” 








CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 














—Ole Bull started for Norway, May 21st. 
— Wachtel cleared thirty thousand dollars in one 
month. 

—Abt wrote ‘‘ When the Swallows Homeward Fly,” 
thirty years ago. 

—Albani, the Canadian songstress, takes London by 
storm. They say she is the equal of Patti-Caux. 

—John Brougham has been engaged for the next season 
by Augustin Daly. 

—Mr. Charles Levy, of the Strakosch troupe, sailed 
for Europe, May 2d. 

—A Paris writer calls Albani ‘‘an elephant with a 
nightingale in its throat.” 

—Miss Rose Hersee, who has sung in this country in 
English opera, is forming a company of her own in 
England. 

—M. Offenbach will soon appear in this country. He 
comes under engagement with one of New York’s mill- 
ionaire’s. 

—Lotta and her mother were to sail for Europe the 
latter part of May, and expect to remain abroad some 
fifteen months. 

—Miss Minnie Hauck, the American cantatrice, has 
been engaged for life at the Royal Opera House in Ber- 
lin, and is obliged to sing twice a week regularly. 

—Miss Abbott, the soprano, has been presented $3,000 
by members of Rev. Dr. Chapin’s church, to enable her 
to,proceed to Italy to pursue her musical studies. 

—French papers state that Miss Nilsson has been en- 
gaged for the seasons of 1872-73 for Moscow and St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

—Mr. C. H. Chapin, the accomplished and successful 
landscape artist, sails for Europe in the early part of 
this month. He has recently had a collective sale of 
Catskill mountain views and other works of merit. 

—Lisa Weber and W. 8. Mullaly will leave for Europe 
after the Boston Peace Jubilee, where Mr. Mullaly is 
engaged as leader of Gilmore’s band, and return here 
about the end of September. 

—Edward Sterling, the son of John Sterling the poet, 
whose memory Carlyle has embalmed in his charming 
biography, is now an artist, residing at Nottinghill, and 
he has two lovely sisters, who pass their time partly in 
London and partly in Devonshire. 

—Herr Pruckner is about returning to Germany to 
make preparations for a permanent residence in New 
York. He will probably resume next winter the classi- 
cal soirees which were so highly appreciated during the 
season just closed. 

—Stuart Robson, the well-known comedian, has taken 
the lecture field, his first effort being in New Orleans, 
and his subject ‘‘ Nothing,” in the course of which he 
discourses upon vanity, oysters, astronomy, fish, forest, 
boys, preachers, players, policemen, etc. 

—Mrs. Fanny Foster, a lady who has had practice in 
amateur theatrical companies, but who has never before 
appeared on the theatrical stage, has made a decided hit 
at Wallack’s as Grace Harkaway in ‘‘London Assur- 
ance.” 

—Mr. Crane, organist of the American chapel, Paris, 
is one of the most skillful amateur performers in that 
city. Many of his compositions are very beautiful, and 
it is to be regretted that he does not permit them to be 
circulated outside the circle of his immediate musical 
friends. 

—Victor Hugo, whose genius has given him such a high 
position among poets and prose writers, is less generally 
known as an artist. His drawings partake of the char- 
acter of his writings, and are startling in their concep- 
tion. Among the subjects are strange, wierd moonlight 
scenes, with many-towered Gothic castles, such as may 
be seen only in dreams, and of a style of architecture 
peculiar and original. A collection of fifty of his best 
works is shortly to be given to the world in the form of 
an album. 















—Mrs. Scott-Siddons will not be in America during 
the coming lecture season. 


—Maggie Mitchell is offered $2,500 in gold per week, 
by a San Francisco manager. 

—Lucille Western has purchased of Mr. W. H. Leake, 
the five act drama, ‘‘ Under the Willows.” 


—Olive Logan’s comedy, ‘‘West Point,’’ will succeed 
‘*Article 47”? at Daly’s Fifth Avenue Theater. 

—Mr. Edwin Forrest has quite recovered his usual 
degree of health, and is at home in Philadelphia. 

—Kate Fisher’s dramatic company, to play ‘*‘ Mazep- 
pa,’’ commenced their traveling season, May 6. J. G. 
Magle is manager. 

—Neil Warner and Miss Nellie Johnson are engaged 
for the next season at the theater, Richmond, Virginia, 
for leading business. 

—Susan Denin has secured the right to play Bartley 
Campbell’s drama, ‘‘Peril,’’ in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Michigan. 


—Charlotte Cushman’s cottage at Newport is soon to 
be ready for its owner. It is situated on the corner of 
Rhode Island avenue and Catherine street. 


—Mr. Andrew Halliday is reported to have made 
arrangements with Mr. Harrison Ainsworth for drama- 
tizing most of the original works of that author. 


—Mr. Edwin Adams will act at Booth’s Theater im- 
mediately on the close of Mr. Booth's present engage- 
ment, appearing in the character of Enoch Arden. 


—Mrs. W. H. Cole, known to the stage as Miss Flor- 
ence Stanley, died in Baltimore recently. She was a 
member of the company at the Holiday Street Theater. 


—The ‘‘ Black Crook’’ was produced in German at the 
Globe Theater, Chicago, last month, under the name 
“Der Schwarze Bucklige,’’ being the first time it was 
ever played in that language. 


—Miss Alexander, said to be herself an exceptionably 
well-educated young lady, and allied to the first fam- 
ilies of North Carolina, has made her debut 8 an actress 
in one of the New Orleans theaters. 


—‘* Black Friday’? was not a pecuniary failure for the 
managers of Niblo’s, after all. They cleared a net profit 
of $3,500 in sixteen nights, and had $2,000 in the house 
the night before the piece was withdrawn. 


—J.A.J. Neafie returned to the stage for one night, 
Saturday, May 4, when he acted Macbeth, at Newark, 
New Jersey, supported by Mrs. Sefton as Lady Macbeth, 
Theodore Hamilton as Macduff, and a dramatic com- 
pany. 

—*Humpty Dumpty,” with G. L. Fox as clown, C. 
K. Fox as pantaloon, and the present company, also 
the introduced attractions with several new artists, is to 
be produced at the Globe Theater, Boston, during the 
Jubilee. 

—Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence started for Europe, 
May 8, in the steamer Scotia. Mr. Florence returns in 
September, and will bring with him some new plays 
from each of those popular authors, Dion Boucicault, 
and Edmond Falconer. Mrs. Florence will probably 
spend the winter abroad. 


—Weber’s ‘‘ Sylvana” has been adapted, in four acts, 
for the Athenee, in Paris, by MM. Mestepes and Wilder. 
This work was originally produced at Chemnitz, under 
the title of ‘‘ Das stumme Walmadchen” (‘*The Dumb 
Girl of the Forest”). It was brought out in 1800, Weber 
being then fourteen years of age. 


—‘ Partners for Life’’ is described as ‘tone of the 
pleasantest pieces of the season,” by the Boston Times. 
The same journal says that “‘it is not too much to ex- 
pect from Mr. Byron, when he can allow himself time 
for such a work, a comedy that shall place his name in 


—Ward’s statue of Shakespeare was to be placed in 
Central Park, New York, May 23. Thomas’ orchestra 
of one hundred pieces, and the Liederkranz and Arion 
Societies were to furnish the music, William Cullen 
Bryant the oration, and Edwin Booth to recite some 
passages from Shakespeare. 


—The musical authorities of San Francisco speak in 
high terms of the talent and genius displayed by a Miss 
McKenzie, the daughter of a popular resident of that 
city, who has just made her debut in the role of *‘ Leo- 
nora,” in Il Trovdtore. Her voice is a clear, full, and 
melodious soprano, flowing without apparent effort, and 
at times rising to a high degree of brilliancy. 


—‘‘ Julius Cesar’? was acted at the Varieties Theater, 
New Orleans, last month, and Mr. Lawrence Barrett 
personated ‘‘Cassius”’ for the first time in that city. 
Among the costumes that he wore was a magnificent suit 
of brazen armor, received from his friend Edwin Booth, 
as a souvenir of their many meetings on the field of 
Phillippi.” 

—The latest Toulouse papers relate a tragical inci- 
dent which had occurred at the Theater des Varieties in 
that city. An actress, Madame Vert, was upon the 
stage performing her part when she suddenly fell upon 
her face. She was immediately removed, but was found 
to be dead. The audience believed that the actress had 
only fainted. 


—Mr. George Cruikshank, having shown conclusively 
to his own satisfaction that he was the real though un- 
acknowledged author of several of Dickens’ novels, and 
nearly all of Harrison Ainsworth’s romances, it is 
thought in literary circles that his forthcoming auto- 
biography will settle the question “‘Who writ Shak- 
spur,”’ and reveal the personality of Junius. 


—Miss Lydia Thompson and her burlesque company 
will, it is stated, begin the summer theatrical season at 
Wallack’s Theater on the 3d of June; and, after fulfill- 
ing an engagement there, they will once more make a 
tour of the chief provincial theaters of the United States, 
preparatory to their return to England in June, 1873. 
Miss Thompson has now becn acting nearly four years 
in America. 


—It appears that the story about the decay of Pauline 
Markham was all a fabrication. Speaking of her appear- 
ance as Venus in the play of Ixion, the Clipper says: 
**Miss Pauline Markham’s voluptuous form and golden 
tresses lent charm and grace to the character of Venus, 
while her acting and singing were apparently as fresh 
as when, on September 28, 1868, in the same character, 
she made her first appearance in this country.”’ 

—Junius Brutus Booth appeared as Iago in Richmond, 
Virginia, the other night, and in the audience was a 
somewhat unsophisticated individual, who inquired of a 
gentleman sitting near him, “Is this the play in which 
a nigger marries a white woman and then chokes her to 
death?’ An appropriate reply was given. The ques- 
tioner then rose to leave, remarking, “ Well, then, 
darned if I want to see it. *T won’t do for old Virginia.” 

—The 25th of May was at last positively decided upon 
for the laying of the corner stone of the great ‘‘Wagner 
Theater,’ in Baireuth, Bavaria, that being the birthday 
of the name giver. Richard Wagner was to upon that 
day assemble all his patrons, besides all the musical 
celebrities of Germany, among them Ambros, Job 
Brahms, Max Bruch, Hans von Bulow, Dessoff, Franz 
Lachner, Dorn, Ferdinand Hiller, Joachim, Tanbert, 
etc. The principal feature of the day was to be a model 
performance of Beethoven’s ninth symphony, by an or- 
chestra of 100 instrumentalists and a chorus of 200 per- 
sons. 

—‘*Shilly-Shally,”’ Charles Reade’s last play—which 
has been so severely criticised by the London press that 
the author has brought five libel suits against as many 
papers to punish them for daring not to fall down and 
worship him—proves to be a dramatization of Anthony 
Trollope’s novel, “‘ Ralph the Heir,”’ though the plot 
seems to suffer some and the characters more in the 
transmogrification. Another novel by the same author, 
“He Knew He Was Right,” furnished material from 
which Mr. Daly evolved ‘‘ Divorce ;” but part of the 
plot of the play is quite distinct from anything in the 
novel. The remarkable fact in the premises is that Mr. 
Trollope’s stories should be chosen for any such purpose ; 
for it would be difficult to conceive of any productions 
more dull, commonplace, and lacking in dramatic ele- 
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Oh, a life of song for me, for me, Oh, a life of song for me, a life of song for me, a life of song for me! 
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SONG AND CHORUS. 
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[From P. P. Bliss’ new book, “ The Song Tree” 
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(GRANT WILL DO) 


FOUR YEARS MORE. 


QUARTET FOR MALE VOICES. 


Words and Music by 

















PRO PHUNDO BASSO. 
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Four Years More! 
Pro Phundo Basso. 
Quartette for male voices, with accompaniment. 

This rousing Campaign Song is certainly the best 
thing out, of the kind. Look out for it, oh ye ‘ Liber- 
als!’ Read the words; it has a lively chorus after each 
verse. 

FIRST VERSE. 
“Stand by the Union, soldiers truae—Four years more— 
Four years more ; 

Stand by the old Red, White and Blue, four years more ! 

Peace to the Nation, East and West, peace to the land 

we love the best ; 

Peace to the *‘ Farmer,”’ let him rest four years more ! 


SECOND VERSE. 


List’ to Columbia's earnest call—Four years more—Four 
years more ! 

Grant her the favor, voters all, four years more! 

Tell to the world that men are true, tell to the world 
both old and new, 

Tell to the world that Grant WILL Do, four years more! 


THIRD VERSE. 


Men of the Northland all combine—Four years more— 
Four years more ! 
Sons of the Southland fall in line, four years more ; 
U. 38. A. for government, U. S. N. for armament ; 
U.S. G. fer President—four years more ! 
Culling Roses in the Snow. 
BB 8....cccccocce eeesceneece. coe: — e. 35 
This is the mystifying title of a most truly beautiful 
song. A sentiment which never grows old, expressed in 
words fresh and original, while the music is just what it 
should be. This stands at the he.d of our late home 
songs 


. ost 


seeee 





** Now the breezes softly playing, 

Singing through the golden grain, 

Will to memory ever faithful, 
Bid my thoughts fly back again ; 

Though the years cree) on like shadows, 
And the sun is getting low, 

Still 1’ m building fairy castles, 
Culling Roses in the Snow.*’ - 





The Chicago Fire. 
Eb 2 ecccce . 30 
The increasing demand for this particular “ fire-song”’ 
accounts for its appearance at so late a day after the 
event which it commemorates. 
Dance of Love. 
(Danza D'Amore). C 4.....0ccccccrsecsesees eosseeeeLucontoni- 
An improved edition of the favorite concert song with 
English words. 
Beer. 
Eb3 -Leybourne. 30 
As the name indicates, this is decidedly a refreshing 
ballad, very easily learned, and not easily forgotten. 


** But I of another will tell ; 
It ’s good for the rich, it’s good for the poor, 
More wholesome, and not half so dear ; 
My song shall be, wherever I am, 
Give me a good glass of beer.”’ 


Our Sleeping Heroes. 
3 








inst 
eeeccess 


50 
A fine quartette, written expressly for use on the oc- 
casion of “* Decoration Day.”’ 


Jesus Lover of my Soul, 
D.4 eteseccososssocsesscoeoes Miller. 40 


This elaborate composition opens with an alto solo, 
followed by the soprano, then a duet for soprano and 
alto, and a well-arranged quartette without accompani- 
mnt, concluding with solo for baritone, and quartette 
with organ accompaniment. Very effective when well 
rendered. 








INSTRUMENTAL. 
Spri Delights. 
af ted eocece ; ~ pangnotecees -nceneens ‘sennsssssoqssonense Burdsal. 35 
Very showy. Not so difficult as it at first appears. 
Triplet Waltz. . 
Gz 2. ..cccccccccccccccerccccsccccsccccsocscecceseesscscessccsooes Steen. 30 





A pretty little piece, written for the use of young 
pupils in the practice of triplets. We recommend it to 
teachers. 

Greeley Campaign Mar eh. 0.0.0... Pape. 40 

Brilliant and stirring. 

Coral Caves. 

Four hands. D. K........ pecseeeee sscssseseseseceeliyan. 1.00 

This arrangement of Ryan’s immensely popular Coral 
Caves has long been demanded, and will be warmly wel- 
comed. It is showy, and well arranged and adapted for 
school exhibitions, 


Helter Skelier Gallop. 
G 1.00 


For brass band, arranged for fourteen instruments. 
Band leaders wanting a good gallop, carefully ar- 
ranged, can safely order this. 


Full Stock of all Kinds of 


Music Books. 


Liberal Discount to Booksellers and the Trade. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 











PUBLISHERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 





On the first issue of the Musicat Curricuium, the author, desirous of having the 
work as perfect as possible, invited and obtained the opinions and criticisms of a 
large number of practical teachers with a view of improving later editions. 

The Chicago fire, by destroying most of the plates of the book, furnished an op- 
portunity for making this revision in the most complete manner. 

An entire new set of plates has, therefore, been made under the immediate 
supervision of the author, Mr. Geo. F. Root, who has made many important changes, 
additions, and excisions, being careful, however, not to interfere with the general 
plan, or to introduce any radical changes which would make it less acceptable to 
those teachers who have been accustomed to the work in its old form. The conclud- 
ing pages in the old book, not being necessary to the unity of the work, are bound 
separately under another name. The Curricu.um will not, in future, be published in parts. 

Tae New Curricutvm, as it now stands, is a book of 168 pages, royal quarto, con- 
taining numerous engravings, finely printed from large, clear type, is substantially 


bound, and embodies, it is believed, the best method of teaching extant. 


Published by 





Price, $3. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI. 


The True Choir, 


By A. N. JOHNSON, 


Is the best Music Book for Church Choirs 
that ever was published. 

Price $13.50 per dozen. Send $1.00 for 
specimen copy. Published by 


John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI. 


THE POPULAR 
Sabbath School Music Books for 1872 are: 


Per Doz, 
$3.60 





The Prize, by Geo. F. Root, - - - 
The Charm, by P. P. Bliss, - - - 3.60 
The Crown, by L. H. Dowling,- - 3.60 
The Silver Spray, by W.H. Doane, 3.60 
The Chapel Gems, by Geo. F. Root, 3.60 
The Sparkling Jewels, by Knowles 
Shaw, - - - © + = «- = = 3.00 





Our New Sunday School Music Book ! 
THE CROWN 


OF SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS. 


By L. H. Dowling. 


The music in The Crown consists of the choicest gems 
of many of the best authors of Sunday School music in 
America, being selected principally from the works of 
Geo. F. Rootand P. P. Biss, together with an excellent 
assortment of new pieces. It contains 160 pages and is 
bound in boards only. 


Price $3.60 per Dozen. Send 80 cents for speci- 
men copy, to the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
_ Cincinnati, ©. 
THE SONG KING, 
For Singing Classes 


AND CONVENTIONS; 
By H. R. PALMER. - 





This work contains one hundred and —— pages, 
being eighty pages larger than its popular predecessor, the 


Bound in board cover, 75 cents single ; $7.50 per dozen. 


Published by 
John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 
TO OBTAIN A 


PIANO or ORGAN, 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 





Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE: with all IMPROVEMENTS. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
EXCELSIOR PIANO POLISH. 


Price 50 cents Per Bottle. 
Will keep the case of your Piano in per- 








fect condition. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 











ENRY J. SMITH, TracneRr oF SINGING, PIANO, AND 
OrGan. Residence 93 Ludlow street. Orders left 
with John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention. 





RTHURB MEES, or Westeran University, Teacher 
of Piano, Organ, and Vocal Music. Leave orders 
with John Church & Co. 





ARL PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, No. 
169 George Street. 





R. HOEG, Tracner or Guitas. Orders left with 


. John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention. 


ISS MARY BERTRAND, 521 West Court Street, 
_ TEACHER or VocaL AND InsTRUMENTAL Musto. ly. 








RS. H. 8. AUSTIN, Tzacnen or Musto, Greenup 
8t., bet. 4th and 5th Sts., Covington, Ky. ly 





ROF. JULIUS STURM, Teacuenr or Piano, Guitar, 

Friurz, Viou1n, VioLa, VIOLONCELLO, SINGING AND 

Tnoroven Bass. Particular attention given tc Ladies 
in learning the violin, and to the pupils of evenin 
classes in vocal and string quartettes. Will also atten 


to conducting of amateur orchestras andsinging societies. 
Residence, No. 305 Court St. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. ly 





LEX. HAIG, Teacner or Vi0LIn anp Prano, No. 
181 Longworth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. ly 





M*S MARY SUMMERBELL, Teacuer or Prano, 
ORGAN AND VocaL Music Residence, 184 a 
worth Street, bet. John and Central Avenue. y 





F. STEEN, Teacner or Vocat anv InstRv- 
« MENTAL Music, and Tuner of Pianos. Residence 
235 Court St. Orders left with John Church &Co. ily 





HARLES ARNABOLDI, Prof. of Frencu, ITALIAN 
AND Spanisn LanouaGes. Orders left with John 





Church & Co., will receive prompt attention. ly 
HOMAS WARWOOD, Teacner or Vion. Office 
Southwest corner Fourth and Elm. ly 





ERMAN A. ELZNER, Teacner oF Piano anv 
Sinaino No. 4 Hopkins Street. ly 





) ey ~ RIVE respectfully announces to the pub- 
lic that her classes for Cultivation in Music will 
begin September 11; Solfeggio classes, September 14. 
Price, $5 in advance, for ten lessons. Private lessons, 
$20 in advance, for ten lessons. Residence No. 330 West 
Court Street. 





HARLES WARREN, Proressor or Music, contin- 
ues to teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory ot 
Music. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 
| a John Church & Co., will be promptly attended to. 
y 





W. GILCHRIST, Proresson or Vocat Music 
e in Cincinpati Conservatory and late of Philadel- 
are is prepared to give lessons in the Cultivation of the 
oice, Theory of Musicand Composition. Address: 
a Conservatory of Music, or John Church & Co. 
y 





EIDEL’S BAND furnishes Music for “oncerts, Balls, 
Parties, Weddings, &c. Orders left with John 
Church & Co., will receive prompt attention. 
ly s M. HEIDEL. 





Adams. City orders left with John Church & Co. 


Victor WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
Vocat anD INSTRUMENTAL Musto, at his Residence, 
No. 308 West Eighth Street. * 7 


Msseacea B. JORDAN, Tzacuer or P1axo, Mt. 
ly 








ENRY G. ANDRES, Teacuer or P1ano, ORGAN AND 
Composition, No. 87 West Seventh 8t. 





1G. A. O. ALFISI, 424 West Court Street, Cuttrva- 
TIoN OF THE Vorce, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN StnGiNo. 
Address John Church & Uo. ly 


ROFESSOR FR. WERNERSTEINBRECH ER, Mvsic 
TeacuER. Leave orders at No. 12 West Ninth Street 
or at the Music Stores. ; 


Choice Old Violins. 


Several very fine for sale by 
John Church & Co. 











VANDALIA 


ROUTE WEST. 
23 MILES THE SHORTEST 


|S Seer ees TRAINS leave Indianapolis daily, ex- 
cept Sunday, for ST. LOUIS and THE WEST. 
THE ONLY LIN running PuLLMAN’s celebrated Draw- 
1nG Room Sieepine Cars, from 


NEW YORK 


PITTSBURG, COLUMBUS, LOVISVILLE, CINGINNAT! 
AND INDIANAPOLIS, TO 


oz. wOoUITS, 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


Passengers should remember that this is the Great 
West Bound Route for Kansas City, Leavenworth, Law- 
rence, Topeka, Junction City, Fort Scott, and St. Joseph. 


1GR ANTS To KANSAS for the purpose of establishin 
themselves in new homes, will have liberal 
scrimination made in their favor by this Line. Satisfactory com- 
mutation om regular rates will be given to colonists and large parties 
pape | together ; and their baggage. emigrant outfit, pad stock 
will be shipped on the most fi ble terms, p ing to Coloni 
and Families such comforts and dati as are p by 
Bo other route. 
Tickets can be obtained at all the principal Ticket Offices in the 
Eastern, Middle, and Southern States. 
C. E. FOLLETT, Gen. Pas. Agt., St. Louis. 
ROBT. EMMETT, Eastern Pas. Agt., Indianapolis. 
JOHN E. SIMPSON, Gen. Supt., Indianapolis. 


CIN. HAM. & DAYTON R. B. 


FOR AND FROM THE 


North, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 














ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
OMAHA, DETROIT, 
SANDUSKY, CHICAGO. 


SLEEPING CARS OW ALL NIGHT TRAINS, 


Fare always as low, and time as quick as by 
any other line, 





@@For information and tickets apply at all principal 
railroad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 





Ask for tickets via the Ci ti, Hamilton and Day- 
ton Railroad. 
SAM’L STEVENSON, 
General Ticket Agent. 





NORMAL ACADEMY CF MUSIC 


AKRON, OHIO. 





The next session of this Mustc ScHoot com- 
mences Tuesday, July 9, 1872, and closes 
August 20. 

TEACHERS. 
Mr. N. Cor Stewart, Cleveland, Ohio. 
« J. M. Norra, St. Louis, Mo. 
« J.C. Coox, New York City. 
“ H.C. Coox, New York City. ; 

Miss Saran AsHMuN (Pupil of S. B. Mills), 
Akron, Ohio. ‘ 

And a large corps of assistants. 

This is emphatically the ScHooL FoR THE 
TxacHER and those studying for the pro- 
fession. Address for circular, 


MR. N. COE STEWART, 
26 Jennings Ave., Cleveland, O. 
No. 7-9 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


87 West Seventh St., Cincinnati, 0. 





The branches taught are Vocal Music, Piano, Organ, Violin, Vi- 
eloncello, Flute, snd other Orch 1 I , also, the Science 


of Music. 4 
H. G. ANDRES, 


One of the first Pianists in this country, and at the same time a 
most successful teacher, will instruct the most advanced pupils on 
the Piano and Organ. 

For the Vocal Department, to which MISS BAUB will give her 
most particular attention, the services of W. W. Gitcuatst, formerly 
Professor of Music in Philadelphia, havebeen secured. Opportunities 
for studying the German, Italian and French Languages will be given 
and in this, as well as in all other departments, most competent 
teachers are employed. 

Certificates will be given to those considered competent to teach. 

The Conservatory is open during the whole year, and applications 
are received daily. 

For further information. see catalogues, or address: 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 87 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, 








LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY AND CHICAGO R. R. 


THE MOST POPULAR AND DESIRABLE ROUTE TO 


Chicago, Milwaukee. St. Paul, Omaha, San Francisco 
andall points North and North West. Ask for Tickets 
Via LAFAYETTE & LACROSSE, 

This Line also forms a part of the 
“MITCHELL ROUTE,” 


Being 72 miles the shortest line between Louisville and 
St. Louis, and all Western Points. 


Siexprine Cars run through on all trains between Indian- 
apolis & Chicagoand Louisville & St. Louis. 


8. K, HOOPER, B. H. G. MINTY, 
G. T. A. Gen’L Supt. 


CORALITE TOOTH POWDER, 


Recommended by Druggists, Physicians and Dentists, 
as the 





SAFEST AND BEST DENTRIFICE IN USE. 
IT IS PERFECTLY FREE FROM GRIT, or other 
substances injurious to the teeth or gums. 


IT DISSOLVES AND REMOVES all extraneous sub- 
stances from the teeth, and keeps them clean and white. 


ITS ASTRINGENT AND TONIC PROPERTIES ren- 
der the gums firm and healthy. 


IT CONTAINS DISINFECTANT AND AROMATIC 
QUALITIES, which render the breath sweet and fra- 
grant. 


F. E. SUIRE & CO., Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


For Sale by all Druygists. 


BITTER WINE OF IRON. 


A valuable Tonic for all diseases arising from 


General Debility and Impoverishment of 
the Blood. ¥ F 


Pleasant to the Taste and Stomach. 


F, E. SUIRE & C0., Proprietors, Cincinnati, Ohio, 











WE KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
A very Superior Lot of 
Piano Fortes for Rent 
At Prices to Suit the Times. 


J. CHURCH & CO., - Cincinnati, Ohio. 











CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 
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Steam ithographic 
PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


SUCCESSORS TO 


ERGOT, FORBRIGER & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 


Cincinnati, O. 





Music Titles, 


Plain and in Colors, a Speciality. 





MUSICAL BOoCOKS 


FOR SALE BY 


Robert Clarke & Co. 


CHAPPELL, W. The Ballad Literature and Popular 
Music of the Olden Time; a History of the Ancient 
Songs, Ballads, and of the Dance Tunes of England, 
with Numerous Anecdotes and Entire Ballads; also a 
short account of the Minstrels. 2 vols.,8vo. Lond. 21.00 

MOORE, JOHN W. Complete Encyclopedia of Music ; 
Elementary, Technical, Historical, Biographical, Vocal, 
and Instrumental. 8vo. 6.00 

POLKO ELISE. Musical Sketches, translated from 
the Sixth German Edition by Fanny Fuller. 16mo. 1.75 

LUMLEY, BENJAMIN. . Reminiscences of the Opera. 
London. 8vo. Half Russia. 6 00 

GODDARD, JOSEPH. Musical Development, or Re- 
marks on the Spirit of the Principal Musical Forms. 
London. 8vo. - 3.25 

WILSON, W. A New Dictionary of Music. 12 

RITTER, FREDERIC LOUIS. History of Music. 
In the Form of Lectures. 16mo. 1.50 

MOORE’S Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and Ac- 
companiments, by Sir John Stevenson. Dublin. 4.00 

ENGEL, CARL. The Music of the Most Ancient 
Nations, particularly of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
Hebrews. London. 8vo. 4.20 

GARDNER'S (E.) Music of Nature. 8vo. 5.00 

MUSIC OF THE BIBLE; or, Explanatory Notes on all 
passages of the Sacred Scriptures relating to Music, with 
an Essay on Hebrew poetry by E. Hutchinson. 8vo. 3.25 

ELLIOTT, J. W. National Nursery Rhymes and 

4.00 





Nursery Songs, set to Music. London. 4to. 
Beethoven's Letters. 16mo. 2.00 
Ehlert’s Letters on Music. 16mo. 1.50 
Hastings’ Forty Choirs. Cloth. 16mo, 1.50 
Hastings’ Musical Taste. Ifimo. 1,50 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Beethoven. Schlinder. Edited by Moscheles. 2.00 
Life of Chopin. F. Liszt. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Handel, Schoelcher. 16mo. 2.00 
Life of Mendelssohn. 16mo. 1.75 
Life of Rosini. H. 8. Edwards. 16mo. 1.75 
Mason's Musical Letters. 16mo. 1.75 
Mendelssohn’s Letters. Italy and Switzlerand. 1.75 
Mendelssohn's Letters, 1833 to 1847. 16mo. 1.75 
Mozart’s Letters. 2 vols. 16mo 3.50 
Polko'’s Musical Sketches. 16mo, 1.75 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. 16mo. 1.75 
Ritter’s History of Music. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of R. Schumann. Von Wasielwski. Translated 

by A. L. Alger. 16mo. 1.75 

Standard Musical Fiction. 

Anderson, H.C. The Improvisatoire. 12mo. 1.75 
Edwards, Amelia B. Barbara’s Hist. Paper. 75 
Sheppard, E. Counterparts. Paper, 75; cloth. 1,25 
Sheppard, Charles Anchester. Paper 75 
Mozart. A Romantic Biography. 1.75 


Rospert CiarKe & Cu. 
65 West Fourth St., Cin’ ti, O. 





COLCLAZER’S 


NEW JEWELRY STORE, 


No. 14 East Washington Street, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


SIGN OF THE BIG CLOCK.’ 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Jurqenson & Howarp Watcues, 
SOLID SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


EVERYTHING USUALLY FOUND IN A FIRST 
OLASS JEWELRY HOUSE. 


Prices Low, and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
; WATCH REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 


All Goods sold engraved free of charge. 





Joun H. Korunxen, @. Guim. 


Koehnken & Co. 


URGAN BUILDERS 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 


No. 555 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Refer to numerous Organs built for Cincinnati Churches 
during past fifteen years. 








MT. AUBURN ‘ 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE 


CINCINNATI. 


Stands unrivaled as s school for young ladies. With a 
Efteen instructors of long experience, three of them Professors (grad- 
ppt tN the land), with an unexcelled Location, 
ibrary and Reading Room, it affords facilities 
struction as thorough as can be obtained in the 


re Catalogues or information, address: *. 
ly 1. B, WHITE, 143 Bace St., Cincinnst!. 
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J.C. WALKLEY, Pres’t. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-Pres’t. 
SAM’L H, WHITE, Sec’y and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Ass’t Secretary. 


ROBT. L. DOUGLAS, Gen’l Agt., 
73 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Assets, - 810,000,000 
Imcome, - * * - = 4,500,000 
Dividends to Policy Holders, 1870-71, 2,613,738 
Losses Paid do. do. 1,343,573 

The average ratio of expense to income, of fifteen of 
the largest and oldest companies, for the last four years, 
is 14.10. The average of the “Oak’’ for same period is 
but 12.47; and while the ratio of total outgo to income 
in same companies and for same time is 32.15, the Oak’s 
average is but 27.13, thus evidencing great skill and 
economy in management. 

Rates Lower than any other mutual company. 

Divilends annual, commencing with first renewal, 
and increasing each year. 
Policies issued on all the favorite plans, 
and now is presented to the public an entirely new feature 
known as the Deposit Plan, which is far superior to any 
Tontine, or other plan, upon which payment of profits is 
deferred. Cash Surrender Value stated in the Policy, and can 
be withdrawn at any time. The attention of the public is 
called to this plan, as containing features of unequaled 
excellence. Circulars or information given by the Com- 
pany, or by 


ROBERT L. DOUGLAS, Gen’! Agent, 
73 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 





Stereotypers & Electrotypers 
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ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


CONSISTENT WITH 


OG00D WORK.>D 


FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY. 
168 Vine Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 














NORMAL MUSIC TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


For the Summer of 1872. 


A Course of Instructions, Lectures, and Practical Ex- 
ercises, designed for improvement in the art of 


TEACHING MUSIC, 


will be given in Xenta, Onto, commencing on WEDNES- 
DAY, JuLy 10, 1872, and continuing in session six weeks. 

The instructions will be under the direction of Mr. A. 
N. JOHNSON, the author of ‘‘ Johnson’s Thorough 
Base,” ‘‘ Johnson’s Instructions in Harmony,” ‘ The 
True Choir,” ‘‘The True Psalmist,” ‘“‘The Allegany 
Collection,”” and many other popular musical works. 
Mr. Jonnson will be assisted by some of the best teach- 
ers of music in the United States. 


JOHNSON’S SYSTEM OF TEACHING. 


Mr. A. N. Jonnson has made a specialty of the subject 
of improving and simplifying the art of Teaching Sing- 
ing Schools, the art of Conducting Choirs, the art of 
Conducting Musical Associations, as well as the art of 
teaching music in all its branches. 


There is a great want of Music Teachers. 


Not but that there are enough of those who pretend to 
be teachers, but there is a great want of those who 
really understand the art of teaching. Being able to 
sing and play does not qualify any one to teach music, 
any more than being able to read and write qualifies one 
to teach a Union School. The want is of those who 
understand how to teach. 

When it is borne in mind that more than one hundred 
pianos, and more than one hundred organs, are made in 
the United States every day! and that many are going 
to learn to play on every one of these instruments, it 
can readily be understood that there is a 


Great Inducement to Learn to Teach, 


for all who have any natural inclination to be music 
teachers. Mr. JoHNsON’s system of teaching is one that 
has been highly successful in the hands of all who have 
learned how to teach it. The design of this course of 
instruction, which will commence in Xenia on July 10, 
is to impart a full qualification to teach this system. 


SINGING SCHOOLS, 


Hardly anything is more needed in this country than 
persons qualified to teach Singing Schools. Farmers, and 
those whose business leaves them at leisure during the 
evenings of fall and winter, can do much good, and 
make no little money, by qualifying themselves to teach 
Singing Schools properly. This cuurse of instruction 
will impart a thorough qualification to all who have any 
natural taste for teaching Singing. 


CHOIR LEADERS, 


Common sense teaches that every Church should have 
its singing led by those who know how to sing. The 
singing, in nine out of ten of the Churches in America, 
is simply an abomination to all who have a grain of 
cultivated taste, and even to those whose views of sing- 
ing are governed by the same common sense views which 
govern their views on every other subject. This will 
always be so until the singing in Church is led by a large 
choir, composed of those members of the congregation 
who are willing to spend one evening a week in practice. 
Some one in every Church should be willing to learn to 
be the leader of such a choir. This Normal Course is 
the best course for qualifying a Choir Leader that has 
ever been invented. 





MIAMI ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


The exercises of this course of instruction will be held 
in the Miami Academy of Music building, in Xenia, 
Ohio. The above is a representation of this building. It 
is a large four-story brick edifice, and is fully furnished 
with all of the apparatus for fully teaching music. 
Most Normal Music Schools are held in the basements of 
Churches, in halls over stores, with conveniences extem- 
porized for the occasion. This one will be held in the 
largest, best furnished, and most successful Musical 
Academy in the United States. 

Tuition to the Instructions and Lectures (which will 
occupy five hours each day), Ten Dottars. Instruction 
on instruments will be given, if desired, for Ten Dollars 
additional. This, however, will include the use of instru- 
ments and practice rooms. Board will be furnished in 





the Academy building at four dollars a week. Board can 
also be obtained in first-class hotels and boarding-houses. 

For circu'ars, and any desired information, address J. 
ADDISON BROWN, Xenia, Ohio; or JOHN CHURCH 
& CO., Cincinnati. 8-9. 


Just Published! 


NEW REED ORGAN INSTRUCTION BOOK. 





BIMBALL’S 


NEW METHOD 


or the Reed Organ. 


By HORACE E. KIMBALL. 
(Author of Kimball’s Organ Voluntaries.) 
The most Complete, Thorough, Progressive, 


and Practical Book of the kind that 
has ever been issued. 


This Book Contains 168 large Pages, 
making it the 


Largest Reed Organ Instructor in the Market. 





CONTENTS. 


Part I.—Elementary Exercises. 

Part II.—Scales, Exercises, and Instructive Pieces in all 
the keys. 

Part I11.—Miscellaneous Pieces, carefully graded and 
progressively arranged. 

Part IV.—The Minor Scales. 

Part V.—Interludes in all the keys and styles of move- 
ment. 

Part VI.—Modulations from each key to any other key. 

Part VII.—A choice collection of Vocal Gems. 


This book has been prepared expressly for teachers’ 
use, while the copious notes and directions will render it 
valuable as a SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 

The exercises are all melodic in character, and pleasing 
to the student. 


and directions are given, so that it is almost impossible 
for the student to go astray. 

The work is CAREFULLY FINGERED THROUGH- 
OUT. Especial attention has been given to DovusLe 
FINGERING, or the SHIFTING OF FINGERS WHILE HOLDING 
Down a Key. 

The work is esthetically as well as technically pro- 
gressive, leading the student by easy stages up to the 
study and appreciation of the best organ music. > 

All who have seen it pronounce it 


THE BEST BOOK OF THE KIND EXTANT. 
Printed on fine white paper, and substantially bound 


in boards, 
os Price, $2.50. 





In Press—Ready May 15th. 


BRAINARD’S 


NEW METHOD 


For the Piano Forte, 


By GEORGE W. BRAINARD. 


After many years of careful popennie, under the 
supervision of the late Mr. S. Brainard, this work is 
now presented to the Musical public. It will be found 
one of the most CompLete, THOROUGH, and PRoGREssive 
books of the kind ever issued, and when examined will 
not fail to take the place of all other Piano Forte 
methods. We especially desire Teachers to examine 
Bratnarp’s New METHOD For THE P1aNo Forte. A 
complete circular, fully describing this'new method, will 
be sent free to any address. 

Price, THree Dottars. Copies mailed, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 





8-tf. 


But one thing is taught at a time, and full explanations | 











THE MOST POPULAR SONG 


DON’T BE ANGRY 
DARLING. 


Song and chorus. 
WORDS BY W.L. GARDNER, MUSIC BY H.P. DANKS. 
“Don't be angry with me, darling, 
Smile your brightest, sweetest smile ; 
Keep the joyous twinkle beaming 
In your bright eyes all the while.” 
IN TWO KEYS, F AND G. MUSIC EASY. 


Each Thirty-five Cents. 


DON’T BE ANGRY 
18 
SUNG BY THE MINSTRELS, 
PLAYED BY THE BANDS, 
WHISTLED BY THE BOYS, 


And is the 


GREAT POPULAR MELODY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


**Don’t be Angry” was first published in the fall of 
1870, and soon after was sung by the great ballad-singer 
of minstrelsy, 


D. S.. WAMBOLD, 


Of the San Francisco Minstrels, New York. 
It made a great hit, and was received nightly with 
such applause that Mr. Wambold has sung it more 


times (and in New York nightly for several weeks in suc- 
cession) than all other songs in his repertoire. 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


Has been arranged by distinguished authors for 
THE PIANO, 

In all styles and grades of difficulty, including 
Transcription, Variations, Grand March, Quickstep, 
Polka, Waltz, Gallop, etc.; also, for Guitar, 
and Brass and String Bands. 

N. B.—Orchestral parts can be obtained gratis of the 
publisher, 
CHAS. W. HARRIS, 
481 Broadway, New York. 
DON’T BE ANGRY 
Is for Sale Everywhere. 


Two Immensely Popular Songs. 
THE ANSWER, 


| AM NOT ANGRY 
WITH YOU, 
DEAREST. 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by HENRY TUCKER 
Price, Thirty-five Cents, 
THE COMPANION, 


WHY SO SAD, 
MY 
PRECIOUS DARLING? 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by H. P. DANKS. 
Price, Thirty-five Cents. 
CHAS. W. HARRIS, 
481 Broadway, New York. 
AND FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
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